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Routes to tour in Germany 

• ; . ' 

The Gennan 


German roads will get you i Oberammergau 
there - so why not try the • y 

Alpine foothills with their. 

Impressive view of the Alps In 
silhouette? The routs, we 
recommend Is 290 miles Iona 
Frpm it; at altitudes of up to *• 

3,300 ft, you can see Well into 
the rriountalns. 

In Germany’s deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 

From Undau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western AllgSu plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the : , 

Berdhtesgaden region. Spaa 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 

sports resorts such as 
Garmlsch-Partenklrchen and 

the ZugspJtze, Germany's • 
tallest pea,k,pr . 

Berchtesgacfenandtha 
Watzmahrimustnotbe 
missed. Nor must .. 

Neuschwansteiri. with Its fairy- 
tjald castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. ; 

Visit (Germany and let ihe .;.V 

Alpine Route be your guide. ■ 
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ends in 
optimism 


fVllllamsburg economic summit of the Western world's leading Industrialised na- 
«ded with an optimistic statement declaring that steps are to be taken to cut In- 
fill, Increase Jobs and stabilise currency rates. President Reagan, who read out the 
intnt, said the leaders were pledged to fight protectionism. Ho spoke of a spirit of 
{dim; There was 8 reference to “multilateral cooperation” oyer trade with the So- 
jklon. The French wish for an International monetary conference to draw up a new 
|d currency alignment system “remains on the agenda”. The seven will maintain 
military strength and stand firm by the decision to station medium-range, missiles 

» ope If no satisfactoryngrcement is reach In tho Geneva arms talks. They reject 
demands that British and French missiles be included In negotiations. 


onfidenco is tho message tho leud- 
E$rs in Williamsburg for the indus- 
Pted nations summit want to spread, 
ifie message will be designed to en- 
gage private enterprise on both sides 
She Atlantic to invest and to halt 
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mounting government debt to allow 
money market interest rates to settle 
down. ... 

It is a message that should give mil- 
lions of unemployed fresh hope. 

The obvious objection is Unit the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Summit pledges muy fairly be tuken 
with d pinch of salt. 

This is, u point to. bo made, for us long 
us President Reagan, for Instance, fails 
to come to terms with Congress on US 
budget economics or Prosidqn) .Mitter- 
rand fails to control inflation ill France. 

Such doubts present u special oppor- 
tunity to Helmut Kohl, whoso first Wos- 
tdrn economic summit it is us 'Bonn 
Chancellor. 

Ho is in u position to call for and en- 
courage America, Europe and Japan to 
come to terms, and ho can do so from 
their midst without seeming to hector 
them. 

The Chancellor has set u good exam- 
ple. He can fairly claim thut Bonn has 
ulready done its homework and em- 
barked on a programme of economies 
to Stem the tide of government debt. * 

.Alongside the Bundesbank in Frank- 
furt Herr Kohl’s government has alsp 
brought about, a cfecUne in inflation, So 
now it is up to others, to follow suit. , 



Moscow rattles 
the sabre 
— bat why? 
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. ; rHtt'i riZrtJuittitSfil. **»*■ V.'iu/ V. 1 . < 

Tho class of '83 . the leaders at Williamsburg. (Photo: dpu> 

Ali concerned this titjie are particu- 
larly keen to demonstrate harmony, Mrs 
Thatcher of Britain and Signor Fanfuni 
ofltuly iri view of general elections. 

President Reagan is keen on harmony 
because he plans to stand for re-elec- - 
tidn next year. President MKtefrtiftd is 
keen to paper over domestic difficulties 
with foreign policy Successes. :r • ;j 

Cllhnccllor Kohl needs support Be- 
cause lie 1 Is shortly to visit Moscow, 
while all seven countries rcprcsciitcd lit 
Williamsburg need to demonstrate Wes- 
tern unity in view of the Geneva disar- 
mament talks. 

But they will only carry conviction if 
Williamsburg' is followed by results. 

The evil spirit of protectionism must 
not loom larger. 

In their own interest all industrialised 
states ought to set about reducing trade 
barriers and promoting free world 
trade, thereby helping the developing 
countries was well as themselves. 

That is the only way in which the 
burden of debt that weighs sd heavily 
on the Third World can be eased, and 

i : Continued on page 2 ' 


^Russians thought they could 
Ktorfisd President Reagan by their 
urfcemwit over missiles, they were 
teu 

® Soviet Announcement that it in- 
counter any missile modemisu- 
ri,W6stem Europe by. extending its 
'rogrdmmc oniy initially distracted 
™msburg summit from the real 

ione at Williamsburg, from M. 
and to Herr Kohl and Mr Naku- 
>, a pplandcd the US. President when 
on Nato missiles and Ameri : 
build-up policy. All agreed id 
* n 8r and sensible. 

V will manufacture and deploy 
B yet make a serious nLtempt to 
jJJ 1 , in talks with Moscow, On 
W there Were no disagreements. 1 
g^nusdles issue prompted a strict 
of Soviet bids to divide the 

summit then dealt with the 22 


Missiles only a sideshow at 
the economic summit 


•rVFv- 


million unemployed in the seven coun- 
tries, the enormous US budget defjcit 
with its adverse Influence on interest 
riilcs, the dollar exchange rate 'and 
Third World debts, and protectionism 
and exchange rates. . 

The dispute between Presidents Rea 


That was more than their hosts had 
been ' hoping for and was promptly 
tuken to be a good omen for the course 
of the entire summit. 

President Reagan proved a faultless 
host. His optimism was infdctious. He 
raid lie felt confident for the near future 


gun, and' Mitterrand Was conspicuous by because the' West, especially the United 
its absence (the Americans had prepar- 'Slates, was Ort the road to recovery from 
cd for it and thousands of journalists the deepest recession since the Secblid 
were waiting to see the sparks fly). World War. 

The French refused to keep up the ' It remains to be seen What medicine 


T he Soviet .warning shot across the 
Williamsburg bow has raised many 
issues the West should worry nboUt- 
They. Include thto new, and threatening 
announcement, ijint missile modernisa- 
tion In Western Europe will be followed 
by counter-measures in Warsaw Pact 
states where medium-range 'missiles arc 
not yet stationed.. 

It is not known what these counter- 
measures might take. Moscow Is unlike^ 
ly to base SS-20$ In' the GDR, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia or Hungary, i ! '> ■ 

■ Western Europe, - the Russian - argu- 
ment runs. Is on the brink of risking' a 
Soviet 1 first Strike- that would ease the 
strategic burden on the United States. ■ ■' 
It would be a worldwide' propaganda 
prestige loss if the Soviet union were 
now to expose its own allies to a similar 
•risk., ' 

The Kremlin would, lii the -filial an- 
alysis, be prepared to run this risk. • • 

J- fiut why shpuld it go_tp the trouble? 
From Byelorussia- to Karelia tfte Soviet 
, SS»20s ate'‘ capable of teaching targets 
'as far-away as the border bdtweehSpaih 
and Portugal.-’ ’ r - « •. 

■ > Seyohd their furthest-reaching trajec- 
tory there Is nothing more to knock out 
-in Western ' Europe; From the GDR’s 
Thuringlan border with the West -they 
could: go no further,' and certainly not 
strike at, say. New York. - ! 

' The Russians are more likely to gtep 
up the- production and stationing 1 in* the 
Pacific of their glgtaitie Typhoon*cIuss 
nuclear submarines with their SS-N-20 
missiles, even though they have yet to 
beperfected. . 

A further medium-term 1 proipeef is 



of America,- having tome 
hands With the US instead 
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Recipe for improving Nato’s chances 
in a conventional war 


T he peace debate concentrates on 
weapons of nuclear destruction. It 
is sometimes overlooked that in all pro- 
bability any military dash in Europe 
ylll be triggered by conventional hoBti- 
. lilies, 

: ^The Soviet armed forces are prepar- 


Karl Kaiser and Kiaus Ritter as heads 
of leading foreign policy research insti- 
tutes. 

They and their equally eminent for- 
eign co-authors are convinced , that the 
increase in credible deterrence, in inde- 
pendence of nuolear weapons and in 
public confidence in the Western defen- 
ce concept ere worth the sacrifices re- 
qufred, not to mention the attendant 
gains in political and military stability, 

A serious conventional imbalance 


must capitalise on this vulnerability. In 
connection with forward defence, 
which is absolutely indispcnsublc, it 
must meet five crucial requirements. 
The West must: 

O defeat the other side's air forces in u 
matter of hours; 

© ward off the first wave of attack and 
cut off reinforcements in a matter of 
days; 

• destroy the Warsaw Pact’s leader- 
ship capacity; 

• and ensure safe, reliable and effecti- 
ve leadership and control within Nato. 

The improvements in conventional 
capacity could, it is said, be achieved 


military 

men from the United States, Britain, 
Germany 80 ** Fed6r ^ 'fapuMio of 
The Germans are the retired fcundes- 


w,orm ® UB ttJiiventionai supe- between Nato^tiirWarar^ rJSEiut' reliflb}eflnrf rr 
MrilMacthsal^n^f Nat ° W conalder an fS ht * tempt tho Sov!et ve Ie ^ership and rontro! lithta Nam 

tomaks sw.'sarrafttrt rss 

■ sssr **■ - ,hs - ° r 

sf»=»= ss? 

Suzfs.«. — - csiBKiSsSr 

jM B.--- .iMiM- «5“J3?4«22 x 

s5:3S??r a ^-*ts*sSsi 

Germany. * * f!^®! *?? ubIl ° of Jjf®* whose momentum is to bo main* ™^i!es.and reliable processes of lmme- 

oasssatar 

and Johairelf Ste(nSn(r 0 ‘? ph u Sc ^ 1120 J But 11,0 re 1“‘«niant of sunrise, the T hoy , s,10u,d Prove particularly Ini- 

lilTpStK ^foS » Wd r ' 8id oP^^Smc: M fn n ^? ctin 8 «n. my I lb, 

Donn ambassador NMhsVir"? , h m'lance on reserves comlug up from , JWjbig the enemy’s second 

awa-art saSr p&rtsssgatsi -~tasss,K5 
■* > y-T.. , -«'- »sgj 

" ; ■ ... ' • — - • ■ rno autnors write. All thasa technologies are said to be 

K ? hl '' "Won Of new ' ! — 

Si'ESS^ 15 Mouths drop at Kohl rejection 

Ss—SS » f E EC money proposals 

sioq.s proposal to increase from 1 to 1 4 " • 

psr cent the share of VAT revenue ri. 
mined to the EEC In Bru,,^ T 

^ :Tho f nnouncement ceme as, a com- 
ft 1 10 nwpriso to Bonn’s Common Mar- 
rtn0rs ’ ; not, to mention . Foreign 

minuter Hans- Dietrich Genscher who „ . -- — ...w. sjnjtjrgcncy measures. 

was.UMhe chair at Brussels. i,j-: : . ;j .nal rat,fipd a ? erl *J° f wsaiems of Foreign Mi- 

It.was.thq first, time- the iChanceltar P a f^ aiaen ts of the EEC’s member- n ^ters he tried to popularise a comnm 
an ^iS' b ? 1Ce ** ori ^ been bo forthright andristo - ia sure to bo a lengthy * a PP r °ach that Was to achieve subs- 1 

on ihfs thorny issue, and since >0 risky process. . tantlal andapecifioresults in Umo r„, < 

bL«r C?? in Bonn Hflrr KohMiad haff O on983 h0 5 5° Ugh !, up for *• fi «t during the Sl b»gart summit! 

been felt to be more inclined to concede chair of wh,ch h h ,n Common Market finances were to h« 

a point in this connection.: T* a ^ BEC C° unc « Pf MUtirteig, ^ncentrated on esentiak whDet^ 

. Hm-pmfrfr- Foreign- Ministry L P E uiZ Pr °^ » ^ problem of' BBC budget was S.be nS onsJifa 
hmm ° eft f! Ce e* 1 ' to| WcouragV suXffi worries ^ 0 C ° mmiinIt y» financial and more efficient Uries. H r 


under development, undsoA 

rr are i dy j n pr ° du ft 

at a pinch, be ready for 
1986 and 1988. * ^ 

The authors of the 
concerned to ensure Hut T 
Thoy estimate ib ,5 
troducing the now techaoW 
ween $20bn and S30bnZ 
period. 

This kind of cash could 
increasing over a longer wrfaj 
posed real increase in defect 

from three per cent to four. 

A major side-effect of tiu 
would be to strengthen M 
pean leg. But questions alui 
ns how u US manpower ream 
ensured wiUiout conscription 
Would the entire plan m 
beginning of a fresh round hi 
race, this time in the conveai 
tor? 

What would the effect on i 
trol policy and the convents 
c§ be if the West were to snid 
ticaliy to qualitative detent! 

At all events the options k 
the report underscore the wp 
for progress at all levels of dig 
talks. 

They are growing more w 
the year, and (he quest for fee 
which agreement might be ra 
un arms balance at as low i 
possible grows more difileuhe 

(Cicnerjl-AnzcIeerBoas,l’ 


home affairs 


Youth unemployment central issue at 
CDU national conference 


Continued from pip l 

with it the threat it poses left 
lional financial system. 

A point made in one ofi 
summit papers at Williamsbiy! 
economic policies could dj 
confidence if they were cowdi 
und transparent. 

Much remains to be doMW 
before (his is the case. 

(Kfelfr NicftrirtwM 


youths drop at Kohl rejection 
of EEC money proposals 

on the assumption that because any In- 

arnUu^i " ta* tlrefiqal 

L]^n UbjC if t0 P arliani «ntary appro- 
115° C v° Uncl1 of Mfn, s^s wouldJurve 
A « to take short-term emergency measures. 

X-.SRS.'KSS: 

worries 1 !™ 13 ” 0 Commun, ty. financial and more emcient lilies. Hc er 

1 . H *" i3 « I “ oh « r ioptd It would enable ral^raSn^onWM^h"" My «- 

sssssaa;— 


lh ^Tl b V 11 wott,d < "“ bie 

^Sssssst^r 

The, only way to raise, the extra m.h ul n ovcr y9ne . ] 8 . « pectins 

would be to increase VAT rates 0 Each andh^* ? 00016 yp vWth something^ 
lonth^faper cent ofih^Zn^ t00 ^ 

nw«JL Wl “ Snie,lt amounts to about S FeUow-ChSri XpaC h h,m 10 do so * 
DMSOOm, ;or nearly . one ■ per cent , nf *, tian Dem °crat Emilio 

value-added tax revenue. . ' , , ^ 2e° mb f ’ ,!? e I ? 1Iao F< ? rel «n Minister, 

In the long term. Bonn will have nn , emboldened by such expectations 
Option but to contribute more toward r°i^ n R° 8rab « sadora Pf EEC cou5- 
«»«; cost of running the Conuno {?! «« why be insist- 

wd * 

Bm . «y. «re«tten., ,h« ra ,y . lW S„ Geiudl „,. • 


Cdlombo, ,h. jZSZvSEX 
»W-«d by such 5J285 
to teji the ambassadors of. EEC coun- 

■S* “ wh y Jtaly.wpuld be insist- 
j^g PtJ VAT remittances-, to Brussels 
eing increased from, one per, cent to 

•WUp 

Heir Gcnscher’i tatties were based 


Xt " ‘«ms ,of a°a 

^wsSttsiafes 

PPHciw* n??r ’ : cm<?l,m “Pen-ltare 

sfsSpaftsss 

sas.Si&'s.&a 

froip down on the faiS, ; • . f r0m s n ^ 

u'3 C ' Atri ^ ltm Minlutsrs made no 
headway wiiatavat,:!#;^, 


maintaining the status quoit) 
ranean produce, which arsiii 
prerequisite for ncgon'silug© 
flccession terms with Spain & 
gul. 

The Council of Minimal 
headway on 26 May either, d 
were supposed to help elisb* 
diments to EEC domestic w& 

For Herr Genscher’s pr^ 
tactics Herr Kohl's straight 
consider any increase in VAT! 
to Brussels came too soon. 

We will soon see which w 
the Foreign Minister's 
Chancellor’s premature stuitf* 9 
CuiA& 

(Earlier story — 

(KertnmtS’ri)* 

Fncdrteh MkU Mg*}! 

sas^ 

ix&xsstssiz- • 
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( i he CDU national party congress 
■did not just turn out to be thejubi- 
some delegates had feared, 
iut the resolutions adopted and the 
[points, of reference fixed left many 
ippointed- 

hey gauged the success of jthls 31st 
Hy congress in . Cologne according to 
answers given to the pressing .ques- 

B of the day. 

^congress was not merely a conflr- 
nion of the party chairman, Helmut 
iU, not just the election of the party’s 
dership. 

Vouth unemployment was the central 
ilc. But the ideas put forward were 
t really .new. Even during the forum 
cusslon, a number of experts were al- 
to vent theories they had so often 
s«d. elsewhere. 

my of the delegates were prompt 
appear. They knew only too well 
their party's intentions were on 
rowing problem of unemployment 
ig young people. 

sJugendscfwtz (legal protection of 
ran and young people) is to be re- 
1 to a level which does not put 
ofT employing youngsters in the 
slace, . 

this point, the unions claim that 
recent legal stipulations do not re- 
nt an obstacle. 

liTfc CDU wants to encourage private 
plfltives which “unselfishly” uttempt 
brcate training vacancies. 

Hi would also like to bcc part-limo 
P»k extended to cover civil servants. 
[The only new idea is to get those 
which have not us yet trained 


pUhen 50 CSU MPs decided 6 ( /i 
IT years ago in Krouth, Bavaria, to 
f °ut of the joint parliamentary 
fep with the CDU, it was regarded as 
pet example of political intrigue, 
pt what Helmut Kohl did during the 
jr.U national party congress in Colo- 
» managed to put the Kreuth affair in 
sshade. 

Jtook the Chancellor just a few mln- 
g to persuade the 780 delegates to 
R him -carte blanche to set up u 
ph office of the CDU in Munich. 

Ihe surprise movfi was brilliantly 
I?* The national claim now staked 
me CDU could be compared to the 
“ raac ® given by the executioner to 

S offender that he has a long and 
Py life ahead of him before lettings 
wefqll, 

ma jority of. delegates only reaiisr 
glwrwards what they had done, 
py before has a chairman of any 
dared Introduce ari amendment to 
flutes on the morning of the day 
JJneh its acceptance is to be decided 
wb at Is more, to then deny 
this -Was his intention at all. : ’ : 1 
.flose behind this move were cyCii 
R of themselves knowing that 
PJc^thoiight (hem Capable of siich 

told ah d calculating perfection 
Ihe Whoie epidpdc whs 
uncovered - a dramatic change 
E)tii?. a . Iance 'of pbwer within the 
^■CSU’s parliamentary group.. ' • 

^S-lbe' past 13 years' the CDU 
o. 0 Its head the old skying that 
w itii,ers when In government. 


youngsters to join together in 'a kind of 
“training syndicate”. This represents 
gentle pressure by the government on 
those unwilling to “do their bit”, in this 
field... 

However, it .would be. asking too 
much of the CDU to present proposals 
which are acceptable to all and able to 
solve. existing problems in, the twinkling 
of an eye. . . 

What is more* tlie CDU, in its coali- 
tion with the FDP and above all. the 
FDP Minister for . Economic Affaire, 
Count Lambsdorff, has committed Itself 
to the notion that -an improvement in 
the state of affairs is inevitable, if only 
businesses are allowed.to carry on their 
activities in a free -and unimpeded at- 
mosphere. , , , . 

Seen from this angle, the only thing 
left to do. is to keep on imploring “the 
economy" to set up as many positions 
for apprentices as passible.’ . 

This, however, is felt to be rather 
meagre, if not incorrect, by some CDU 
politicians in the party's left to centre 
spectrum. 

; But the more unconventional lines of 
argument, such as the criticism of 
growth policy by the CDU Premier, Lo- 
thar Spflth, could not be heard in Colo- 
gne. •■■■■• 

In the final analysis, the party show- 
ed an unmistakable desire to enjoy to 
the full the victory over the Social De- 
mocrats, the end of the SPD-FDP era, 
iltid the return to the corridors of power 
in Bonn. 

This explains why the subject of 
youth unemployment attracted lass in- 


terest than the problems between Chan- 
cellor Kohl and the chairman of the 
GSU, Franz Josef Strauss. 

This is not, as Strauss had claimed, 
merely the result ofa media blow-tip. 

It may be true that headlines which 
refer to a family dispute between the 
CDU and CSU are always good 'eye- 
catchers. 

But in this case the rumours Were 
well-founded. Strauss had been finding 
fault with the government for weeks. 

' During his 'speech; Kohl almost amu- 
singly underlined the fact 1 that govern- 
ing Was a matter for the Federal govern- 
ment. 

The careful choice' of words was 
matched by ah ; equally clever choice of 
action. The Chancellor persuaded his 
party to accept an amendment to the 
statutes according to which the CDU 
could also stand for elections in Bavaria 
if deemed "politically necessary*’/ 

Many, of Strauss’ party friends react- 
ed strongly to this. The fact that StrtuSs 
himself dismissed the whole thing with 
a joke, a blaming the fuss on the sensa- 
tionalism of the presB, should not be 
overestimated. 

The in-fighting between these two 
politidans could often be compared to 
cockfighting: the combatants peck' at 
each other for a while and then step 
aside and go back to pecking the grain. 

After a serene s(?rt, the , CSU ^air- 
man dearly and firraly lisied hjs, jcr 
mands: changos in thc law on abortion, 
the divorce laws,, lhe ; demop8tration 
law, the interpretation and application 


Kohl manoeuvre brings him a 
checkmate in one move 


The CDU party congress underlined 
that while in Opposition the CDU had 
degenerated into a group which' was 
content to be represented in fill Federal 
bodies and to govern in most of the 
Lender and local communities, i.o. to 
have offidal representatives everywhe- 
re, :, .:’.« ” : . - •• ' 

Against this background, kohl’s op- 
ponents hoping that his position of 

f iqwer' will soon collapse should ,at least 
afcje one of the sentendes'ippkea during 
iiis opening speech fit the congress ' se- 
Hbusfy: tie iri here to' stay. , . ' ' | ! 

. . His manner of speaking had almost 
fewer nuances than. Konrad Adenauer 
used to have.. > 1 

- The (Jhandellor presented the j?arty 
prdgrhrfime and added one simple biit 
sucdnbt . remark,.’ Wlpdi i Would have de- 
served applause ort' its own: "The Seat 
of the Federal government is in Bonfi.” ' 

‘ Anyone 'who , sneers ! at Uq geetnjpgly 
uninspired and, basic pature of this tc- 
m ark or who sees tjijs passage merely aa 
u persqrt'qj, reprimanding! of Fran?. Josef 
Strauss dot really , understood (he 
ppipt Kohl was fryipg lq mftke. 

The person most affected by this mes-. 
sjige heard \l onlyiitQDiweJi. Btit.thc 
^lancelii^a words were noti only in^ 


tended t6 be heard In Munich but inthe 
other capitals of the LSndertto). • • i 
They clearly contatn the claim to au- 
thority 1 by the central government ih 
Bonn, a claim against which. Kohl him: 
self had fought while prime minister of 
the Rhineland-Paiatinate.' 

.. Strauss, whose party had, ever since 
the period iof the Parliamentary Court-* 
cil, understood itself to be the protector 
or the federalist cause- and Which had 
made this a central part of the joIHt par- 
liamentary group- agreement between 
the CDU and iho CSU, .plfeyed* the ball 
back into Kohl's courts ■= *! ■ " 

After all, thd CDU/CSU^run Udder 
were the bulwarks. Which had protected 
the legacy of their Christian* Democrat 
fdundert against 1 the advance of' the di- 
sastrous Zeitgeist which had emerged 
during the SPD-FDP coalition period, 
.The conflict between the 'Centralists 
and: the; Federalists in the CDU and 
CS U; * Which many thought Was: over^ 
has only entered into a new phase; *’! i 
. Some politicians, who otherwise prai- 
se Helhnit-. Kohl's Jeadenhip qualities,- 
will find thb re-emergence of- this issue 
a nuisance. ' ’ 1 i 

TTie Chancellor would appefir to.be 
so ohsessed with thisi issue that-ihi has- 
cast- aside the principles he-'once had 
witir regard to the change. in the statutes , 


of the OstvertrSge as well as in i. 
German relations. 

Strauss did not refer to youth unem- 
ployment. He had no ‘reason to; the 
words already spokes on the abundant- 
ly free market economy met with his 
wholehearted support. 

- In this respect, he had no complaints 
to make about the FDP, And yet 
Strauss underlined: “The change of 
(policy) course must not be limited to 
the economic nnd social policies 
alone". . .. 

He demahded that changes be made 
with respect to the "continuity" of do- 
mestic and foreign policies, a continuity 
defended by the FDP. ■ ■ 

'■ ' In this sense, 1 his 'demands are not 
only levelled against the Free Democ- 
rats but also against Helmut Kohl, who 
once again took the opportunity in Co- 
logne to emphasise his loyalty to the 
coalition partner withdut whose help he 
would not be in power.- • ■ ; 

'Strauss did -not deny the statement 
that Bonn is where the governing is 
done, but whether he accepts its impli- 
cations is another matter altogether. 

■ As regards its party programme, the 
CDU finds itself in a strange situation 
following this national party congress. 

Its chairman, who in marking otat-hls 
power of government and criticising 
Strauss so staunchly supported the libe- 
ral position of the FDP, at the- same 
time showed a very conservative view of 
the world during his opening speech. 

The reference to God and to the 
- Christian faith sounded : more like the 
basic party programme of the CSU than 
anything else. 

In this respect, Kohl would seem clo- 
ser to Strauss, and his comments would 
hint at conflicts to come, both between 
the CSU and the FDP and within the 
CD, U Itself. ; , ; . - 

. -. rte party congress ‘did not reveal the 
direction in which such conflict may 
move. Hans Werner Kettenbueh 

(Kftlner Stadi- Anzclgor, 27 May 1983J 


he would like to see for the elections to 
Ute EuropeahiParllament. 

The very idea or having a notional list 
of CDU candidates for .these elections 
runs . contrary .to federalist principles 
which had carried the CDU’s first eleo- 
lion campaign for direct elections to the 
European Parliament. : : 

The Chancellor himself was in (remo- 
te)]Control of the events ; which led to a 
change of , leadership- in the CDU ln 
Worth RhineAVeatphalla, again a prac- 
tice whipb he Would not have condoned 
Id earlier years., . : . ; i • :i 
;,lp Cologne, i how ever, the change was 
held against his Mend Bernhard 
Worms. ; • , ... n ■ . r ...... . . . . 

Kohl has Bubjected him^lf, his prin- 
ciples and his bchavipqr, to the siruBglo 
tor tile monopoly and 'preservation qf 
p 

The technocrats of poiyoft ,whp hold 
the .reins of government, l^now. that a. 
Cnapjjeilor .^jth a. 1 firm fi^nd Is a gopd 


ceptartce'of the Chancellor’s pr j ihe im- 
portance by the CDU’s gendral secrcta- 
ry; HeuierGcls8lor; :i f : 

1 1 Helmut KoW, the' man (Hey call 1J tfiq 
dark giaht 'ftbhi Mainz 1 , 1 castA' londer 
shddoWs than mahy Whd once riidcked 
him would have expected.' •* : ‘ ' ■ 

Chancellor Kohl may even succeed in 
tpming h|s more energetic rivfcl Strauss 
someday.-: -’i; .* 

l^TThenJ however, tits -pdlitical scenario 

will lose tome, of itfc colbur. : ' ; . • • 

I-; ii fl-Mil. • • Klaus Dreher ■ ; 

(SflddeuUcfaZdUing, 27 May IWSi) 
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New financing proposals provide food 

for thought at Stuttgart summit 

Icom"LSoi, a, G^ M ^o™! E h“ c“^™S d aHow a ft C e U Sh Pri “ 7118 ,hird suggettion, however, 
come up with an eleventh-hour Idea to men# 8 ° vcni ‘ ha P 8 the most complicated part 


come up with an eleventh-hour idea to menl^thrld 110 ^ the . British govern- 

?£T ,!l8 C ™“ y ' s co.- their £££?»'% £*£ 

W ' • - budget 


power of the national 

each member country. ■ftixlstfince of the Iron and steel 
f I Although this whole V KlSckner-Werke it under 

rovide 1 ood ' y ,he ° r 5 u % must pay 

' 1WWU dcrstnnd, the Euroi*™ ii!*Mlig producUon quotas. 

• . convinced that they have S lolerv8ntion " lg . h * be th ® Ml y 

summit 

Britain u «_ : U on the world’s markets. To con- 

The third suggestion, however, is per- cd and the Federal Re™!?^F UCtl , 0t t' t,,e EEC imp “ ed 
haps the most complicated part of the limited degree wu to ifelon limits. 

htmriln f*r u. .I., . . * * ItAtnl amount KlAckner must nnv 


. . — - — — luiauuai col- 
lapse. , budaet * w MIU '- Wllimu nuy sion. “ ,v ,rcsi 'Jcrmnn Finance i| 

that many regard as IneS^conra hi cuitural'por 1 " th ° Coralnon A « ri - samellme^OnThe 8 ™. 1 ” hand" ."d** 8 DM2 °° mllll ° n ^ 

•hO^dfflednnne'™™' 8181 '"^'” »**® regional^socff and^wefo^mmt beneflciarles ** f CAP h*' ‘V 8rcn, '"‘ crcasTinThe v A ™ mparison *1 

Now the nreniim r.'«ir .t- r< , Policies. beneficiaries of CAP bo osked to nay , ,he VA T pereentati B 

^^ ■£ up to«?et™“: IMoo^as if (bethought of new ^ “ pl 101 aow - SSjfft* 1 kj “" 

tfera to decide whether they are willing ta8ks . which are constantly expected of n “nce a part of agri- / Bonn ‘ 

to transfer the money needed to Brus- th0 employment, research and transport f!!i tUr J expenditure, that part which * n add| tional problem fori, 
■sels^or just ’stand around' and look as poUcies in B ™ssels, can be dismissed , 8 3 ? por ^ of tl ? c whole bud- thnt evcr y «tra tenth-of-a-p H<t 
the EEC heads towards disaster. > altogether. get, i.e. almost, half of .the agricultural crease in VAT must be paid fa} 

The proposals are more than just tho Under ^eae circumstances the exten budset * accordin 8 to a given key quota, ,® d ® raI share of total VAT, wbeg 

simple request for a few billion dollars ® ion of the EEC to include Spain and" r ^ would be made up of three dlf- Lffnderwou]d 8« off scot-free, 

• Portugal would also seem at risk. ferent reference indicators: the share of Thcso German reservallons 

- t ?‘. iiuestl ?? !‘ how tb ' , For the EECCmnmiasion, there is no ' n ^ iv| dual member states in the surplus w °V‘ d suggest that the 

S n^ r 3 V M™s; n W 0 l H\ Wa l de ‘ S 8 ?. T nd ,h0 tacreare of ,he scope for SmS 0 "' 5 8 P " c ? pila ,ev<l1 of Sr 0 ** m '? 10 bo ooccpfed.wilffi 

opemto?n fu^iLl r„, t d |, h “ Sb * en £. ud 8 8 tary action if a complete standstill d r? bcprod,lct “ d » third indicator, d »™ssion at (he coming a. 

5SSa f0,taS,,ra hi Community policies Is to be prevent- ™ ^e 8 S° d « % ■ ».* 

.^^“‘"^Hssuetoi^ To begin with. ,h. t „„ _ 8 


— , — .... iiivoi vuinputa uu purl OI me 

bundle of proposals by tlio Commis- 
sion. 

Two objectives are pursued at the 
same time. On the one hand, n clenr 
sign should be given that tho greatest 

nflrJMU’Inrino nf OAT* 1 __ _ . . 


. mefilndunjentai question is how the 
EEC - financing system,, which was de- 

‘r . J U eafS . a ®° and has ten 
operating in fuU swing for three years 

now, i$ to look in future. 

At thosummit in.The Hague in De- 

mTi dl rJ 969 ‘ ‘i® leadera of thethen six 
tnembeniQountries of the EEC agreed 

that the contributions by individual 
.pjember countries, common practice un 
fo.that time, should gradually be repiac- 

^^« a i, 8yS ^ m 10 wbichche Community 
was to have its own revenue. ,V 

HiJaIh. 11 .. . " . ' 


To begin with, the 1 per cent VAT 
wiling has got to be raised to M per 

DMl^n S W °i“ ld P' 0 !* 811 additional 

™nXr D v„r bM3 - 5bn ° f < h ' 8 

Second, the Commission wants to 
avord financial difficulties, in the future 
hy simplifying the procedure for in- 
CreasiQtt EEC finnnr.« D ’ 1 


Farm produce price rises the 
lowest for a decade 


— - igrojiuB, • ... -whm,iu ms miuro 

Originally, it was planned to comnle JL s l mp Jl,^ ln 8 th 0 procedure for fn- 
•tt thU transition by I^ How “e“foo" “ 8 EEC finances ‘ 

ffi?5^? 0 T^ >m ? anUy ^ Denmark, . Atthe moment, all 10 governments 

nat 1 ." ^5mJ5 d i a !«..'*! a to 
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500m for a period of 
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%&££?* ““Sw*? • Minister Ignaz JSa*£i*L'r- 


limited dcarce. 

* itotal amount KlOokner must pay 

The West Germnn Finance Jfen^ 5 committed between July 
will find himself with an -JenJune 1983 is about DM500m. 
DM200 million each year ^Ener cannot pay and survive. It 

by the CoLJoS^g; ti* 4 notlcss ofpsymont dedsr- 
pocke, money for Bonn. ^ m p.odncUon'and de- 
An additional problem for tjotas are too low. 
that every extra tenth-of-a-pt^ ijow that exceeding. production 
crease in VAT must be paid fort does not, therefore, offend the 
Federal share of total VAT, wfe fthb law. . 

Lander would get off scat-free, official' of the court agreed that 

Stuttgart." ° l ^ no “an 

' ■ Um Ms, idded against the firm. 
(HannoveMehflAngomriiK, 2 in 'Glenow, is not ' giving up. Other 
# h‘ made by the cbmpany which 

ifipA i.L A to the question of whether such 

#1 tvv JUg ^ be imposed at all. 

j ' he company loses here too, the 

3 U6C3u6 ^pf further ligal action is alfeady 

e decisions token up to now do 
The German farmers then gotfcwer the question of whether 
rease of seven per cent. Bines are permissible under Ger- 
This is probable one of theffia&w; if need be, this is Something 
ms why the new Federal MteSWman courts will have to decide 


seibn £ 5hi ‘T Kl 5T- periad ,n the 
rate ®f Increase for the 
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Kiechle a i 
farmer’s farmer 

A griculturcj Minister Ignaz Kiechle 

SLSSSR L° Bonn ’ 

too self-coufiden# ^ water, and 


m aZ? \ lcasi 8 011 n da reasonable 
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?SWBSirss*; 
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I'bttween July 1981 and Mn 
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INDUSTRY 


Fines for over-production 
threaten steelmaker 


not share its administrative building 
with Kldcker-Werke in, Duisburg, by 
pure coincidence. ....... 

Both companies are part of an econo- 
mic empire set up by Peter Klfiokner, in 
1940. . 

A further branch of this network is 
the KlOckne^Humboldt*peutz AG, 

The whole structure is so' complicated 
that there can be no talk of one part 
being responsible for the other — at 
least in legal terms. 

■ Although KlOckner &,Co. has had a 
ten per cent share In Kldokner-Wcrke 
AG since 1980 and there are many dif- 
ferent business ties between, the two 
companies,' there is no: legal' entity. The 
respective owners are not identical. . 

Ninety-nine per cent of KlOokner & 
Co., for example, belongs to tho Peter 
KlOckner Family Trust . 

The three active partners, JSrg A. 
Henlo, C. Peter Henle and Karl A. 
Thoelke, hold Icbs than one per cent of 
the shares. • u 
KlOckner-Werke AG, on the other 
hand, is partly owned by Stichting Ver- 
enlgd Bezit in Thei Hague, afoundation 
under Dutch law, with less than 40 per 
cent of the capital of KlOckner & Co. 
(10 per cent) and Independent sharehol- 
ders, who would therefore appear to 
hold the majority of shares. . . 

-This group will soon be joined by the 
Australian raw materials company, 
CRAj Which will probably receive . tlio 
convertible loan dedded on during.tho 
last generul meeting and tho shares to 
be exchanged for this at a later date.; 1 . 

■ Although tho two trusts have no legal 
tics they do have a strong-de facto rela- 
tionship. 

. Both of them have the Interest of 
Peter and Hanna KlOokner’e descen- 
dants at heart. 

The family trust, which was later 
owner of the whole KlOckner empire, 
was set up in 1935 by Peter and Hanna 
KlOckner following the death of their 
son Waldemar Peter KlOckner. 

Waldemar Peter, bom in' 1913, was 
chosen by his parent to take on the fa- 
mily inheritance and run the KlOckner 
company. - i 
Peter and Hanna KlOckner also Had 
other children from previous marriages. 
Peter had a daughter, Julie Lilly KlOokr 
ner. and Hanna bad one son, Helmut 
KQpper and one daughter, Anne-Liese 
Kflpperi .who later married GQnther 
Henle and is the mother of JOrg A. and 
C. Fete* Henlo/ > 

: > Peter and Hanna KlOokner set up the 
family trust to- take the family’s wealth 
and the family itself firmly Into their 
hands. . •. : * 

For there is not much money to be 
got out of the trust Us primary objecti- 


ve was to maintain the KlOckner com- 
panies; the<economio welfare of the fa- 
mily, takes second place. 

, The trust statutes list the purposes for 
which members of the family can with- 
draw trust money. 

.The emphasis is on “educational as- 
sistance, to guarantee a proper, educa- 
tion and occupation training.” .. 

The other purposes for . which the 
funds can be used can be briefly sum- 
marised: dowries, assistance for. fami- 
lies with many children, old-age retire- 
ment money, money in case of illness, 
accidentipr disablement . . 

Apart, from these possibilities, the 
KlOckner dan were expected to, carp 
their own living. , 

The statutes stipulate “that the des- 
cendants of the founders are to be given 
the opportunity to work in the compa- 
. nies of the KlOckner group.” , . , 

However, a requirement was that the 
trust board Is convinced that this person 
has *Hhe abilities and personal qualities 
needed for the job.” 

.The company founder, therefore,. not 
only denied his “descendants" access to 
the family's wealth, but made sure that 
. there were no incompetents running the 
firm. , , . . 

. Only those who cannot earn their 
own living can receive an "appropriate 
income” from the trust. . . 

Of courso, the company founder 
could not prepare for all eventualities..: 

Tito 'outcome of the. Second .World 
War, for example, which among other 
things led to the exprprialion of a hold- 
ing sooiety, the N..-V. HandelstMaats- 
chappij Montan in The. Hague, which 
had been transferred to Holland during 
the 1920s. ■ n 

This company held about one -third 
of tho . shareholding capital, of the 
KlOckner-Wcrke, which was the con* 
trolling company at Klfiokner- 
Humboldt-Deuto (KHD) at the time. 

Following tough and lengthy negotia- 
tions with the Dutch government, GOn- 
ther Heplc, who took over ; the running 
of the business after the death of Peter 
KlOckner, managed to secure the relea- 
se of these assets. 

However, a price had to be paid: the 
company was to be owned by a trust 
based in Holland. 

. . As in the case of the German trust, 
however, the descendants of Peter and 
Hanna KlOckner were to remain benefi- 
ciaries of the trust funds. 

"The setting-up of a Dutch trust went 
hand in hand with the reorganisation of 
the company group. '- 

The German trust received KlOckner 
& Co„ which for its part holds half of 
the KHD capital, whereas the Stiehiing 
VereHigd Bezit In The Hague received a 
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slightly less than 40 per cent share of 
KlOckner-Werke. 

This whole interwoven family and 
company network becomes all the more 
complicated when It comes to the “En- 
glish connection.” 

According to the head of the clan, 
JOrg' Henle, this is where a third trust 
appears on the scene. It can be traced 
back to Julie Lilly KlOckner, Peter 
Klflckneris daughter out of his first 
marriage. 

Her first marriage was to a gentleman 
by the name of Helmsoeth. 

The : liaison led to Inge Helmsoeth, 
who married Mr Hugh E. Amos, the 
"English branch” of the KlOokner em- 
pire. 

' In 1961, the year In which the : Berlin 
Wall was built, a third trust was set up. 
The beneficiaries were. It almost goes 
without saying, the descendants of 
Peter and Hanna KlOckner. 

The seat of the trust was In the Ber- 
mudas. ' ■ ■ 

Via the intermediate holding compa- 
ny, 'Andros Orbis AG in Panama, this 
trust belongs to the Zurich holding 
company Andros Orbis AG; which 
claims to have “19 subsidiaries and sub- 
subsidiaries as well as two holding com- 
panies, 1 ^ all outside of the Federal Re- 
publicofGermany. ■ 

1 The Andros Orbis, set up with a capi- 
tal of 500 'Swiss francs, today has com- 
pany capital amounting to 13.45 million 
Swiss francs, so things have been going 
pretty well. 

The Andros Orbto is shrouded; In 
about as much secrecy as the Bermuda 
Triangle. 11 ' 

However, it would seem that the kind 
or support needed by Klflckner-Werke 
is out of Its class. • 

Klttckner & Co., for its pan, has had 
its Own, troubles; ‘ever since the Federal 
Constfttadondl Coiirfc ^decided that the 
substitute estate duty for family trusts Is 
acceptable In terms of the constitution. 

In Alton, it will bo possible to subject 
family trusts to taxation in a kind of si- 
mulated devolution of inheritance every 
years. 

This Is to prevent the owners of great 
wealth from setting up family trusts to 
avold'estate (and death) duties. 

This new tax will be duo for the first 
tiqe next year for trusts set up before 
1954. This would mean a quarter of a 
billion marks for the Peter Kldcfcnet fa- 
mily trust, an amount which In the opi- 
nion of JOrg Henle would “break” the 
trust. 

Attempts are being made to change 
the statutes of the trust to underline that 
the trust primarily serves to support the 
KlOckner & Co. company. 

This will mean that the possible divi- 
dends tb be pdtd out to membets of the 
family will be restricted even more. 

Another stipulation will be that if the 
trust is dissolved, the members of the 
family wul end up empty-handed. 

The toivns of Koblenz and Duisburg 
would be the only “allottees^, the towiis 
where, Peter KlOckner was born and 
worked. j 

If the new statutes 'are accepted by 
Minister . of the. Interior for. North- 
Rhino Westphalia’ by the end of the 
year, there’ll be no need to pay the 
dreaded 'tax. 1 ' 

1 The statement by JOrg HcnJ$ that the 
DMJ50m Would break Hie backbone of 
the trust give an ldea of the limits jo fi- 
nancial strain. 

KlOckner & Gx and the trust backing 
the cbmpany are also unable to help . ; 

It looks as'i If the only way to flop, the 
company from going bankrupt is to ask 
, the taxpsyer^tp chip In. : 

He/nzGdnter Kdmmer 
■ , ,-y ; ; .. (pis>U.20M«yie») 
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The role of the German viewpoints in 
the disarmament debate 

Band GDRfcader ErichHoSS rwchtd in atZl” ha b ?" 8 Wha ‘ is new ia «“ root-and-branch 
may have disagreed on many points recently but only if rh* ifi# U f 10 ** 1 *®™ manner in which young Christians in 
when they met near Werbdlinsee, out- nally abandoned ho nh Z ® tates n ' botfl German states have taken to ndvo- 

“IrSloW Swords into Piough- 

! Eii-"*-- g^sasrstfc sr^sasssfs,^ 

In their joint communique the two interview it waVt? *" “n?? 1 It8 ! in radio sovernment policies allegedly aimed at 
men even outlined va gue ideas on how "S? I 2* arma cont ^d disarmament 

SJSr r*“ — KSLXttSlia: 

iSSHs SSh-Ss: 

ipsss sssif § 

pLil.» P r?ta8l0 ' valeve '" 8 n I* that German policy? I, that all “y mea S ”“ ■• el ' men ' a,y ' a,n, P lesl 

SaS? JBwaswas: 

^ssass 

aaS™ SS?=ss ss^gSSSs 

Bol" “ et olZ s ° e L 8 °, V o“ cn £ ‘EM'lta {££*£ °T^, 

&^yy*,** -iTetsT T'" be,ween 

respective superpowers. They have no ? pac,fis,n * and oddly enough pud- ’lio£2.wVS" !? lnt# 1 out that a nuclear 
intention of pnSng the SchmldtHo™ "T„ " ■*?«" Phenomenon" nconZTerel/'^'' by n,i6, “ ku fra '" 

tvr u,al0 ^ ll ^»- JS T*** Robert J u„« k h- ! 

■ They are digging In propagandawiso £ £ P *t ca pol , lcy “ lon8 Enst Woo do im^'toSoi 0 ‘ he ““J"® 8 losi,: ol " 1 

IZESEZ* 1 * fa "“ re 0f 11,0 Ge - Xs 8 bMn raiSed by B,, “ n Chure " 0 ‘'rebel, lonagtiuSe MF* ‘ 

gKsarjaxTK \ 

think of nothing bu, who ia to blame. [^-3 X^breer::- 1 ^V^d " 


Their slogans Swords into Plough- 
shares and Make Pence without Arms 
are a clear indication of how they view 
government policies allegedly aimed at 
arms control and disarmament. 

Rudolf Bahro, a left-wing theoreti- 
cian who was expelled by the ODR 
says radical solutions are on appropri- 
ate answer to the fundamental situation 
ot Germans in East and West: 

“The self-evident lunacy and non- 
sense of nuclear defence of any kind has 
V° l ? l ! clear disarmament, regardless 
of the risks it might entail, standing out 
as the most elementary, simplest securi- 
ty measure." 

.nH°J 8V f ° nc , ma y focl “hout Bahro 
and his views, he definitely has some- 

b ' ( n ®‘™» ,0 “y'hat many suppressed 
both during the Cold War and the sub- 
sequent era of detente. 

in n iS thUl s,alionin 6 nuclear weapons 
hi Germany does not necessarily mean 
more seenrirv* .u_ , 


E»' 'h Uadcr with 

•U Christian Democratic governments 

saiaa? s-~‘!™5sr 
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. ffijg*. ^ ^py/csu: Education M* 
V* ^i^dtlecl Hie lastineet- 

he 8 s u±ff duCa ' lon WWeSSR 

sgs— <! iffltrjr! 

sSftssgaeSs 

1°.- far e « r «*sed great rL 

rpinl ^ public 0 n the dispute ove7a 
J H/f?r e u d on th, s issue. •' 
armiaH r * * *, bas,c consensus on thd 

■ The proposal to take a fresh look at \ 


:: — -y ^vuuoii governments difficul- in nammn,. a ° w««pon» 

ties; It is also presenting their respective mnS? 8 ! d °? not necc ssarily mean 
allies with problems. P !f nn ® jecurityj despite the good inten- 

. For once it was not German militiu PredtWo n0t even be Premeditated. 

ssc.sx'sass 

voiced at mass rallies^ C^bjecdons'to the coNe^ reS™'. 8 * .u ° bCrt Jun8k has 

official peace policy ulong East Hinn 6 ° rcs ^ lance 10 the atrango logic of 

-j“-* n«iw •■'•ffiysssfisp*' 

sar.trs.'iK £»r^isrisss 
srass"- 1 -* -^sysisstaa 
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Both sides nrovJH» • j i 

which to judge their ^l lo,08ist professor Wolfgang Engel- 
West, for instance [^ha^ttold the Munich environmen- 
ccllor Helmut Kohr , B tP roteCtion “ofere* 106 he hfl d aban- 
peace with fewer tZ r ho P B of EEC ° mclals ln Brussels 
At present ^ ieeIng the ll8bt * 

though, at tho vear*! lven the Munioh oonfiress was mere- 
more weapons leldtoadd a little scientific colour to 

In the East hZ 'Intemadonai Horticultural Show in 

<" claim (he cmlre^S ® avar ‘ an CI1 P ital - . , 

GDR is a light as he sees it is to stop once 

polled to the W?stTn?l for aI1 8ubsidising farm Produce 
greed with hfe 'i™** 1,008,8 exhaust!on of tho country- 

Against Nato WcnpoT V* ^ “ P .**" extlnction of 1 

rabsidies * ho feels * ou 8ht to be 
‘ n folded on an acreage basis that en- 

farmer not to cu,tivate iand 
' “■ Wol mit classified as a listed biotope, or 

1 nibc ^” Na ^ ife ‘|ronmcntal area and habitat of en- 

ji ml plants and animals. 

Continued from pjp fanner must be enabled to leave 

sumnee or social S eZf 8r# “ of Ws land alone without 
schemes pay mothcr.|o^ of i ncome * . . ... , 

mothers DM750 nerin D 2l fiflfew “f 1 " 1 ?* l8land8 ofu “PO»t 
ir they earn more thieT* hav i a hard . timo sUrvivin 8 a 
to pay the difference', aSlf Co ,T Unity Wher ® farmIand 

Sk cnpreo„;l U : ,' VM( ;F“ eE ^‘ fndecape Is becoming . 

months if they take unC?' 0 / ° f reallocated 

currently available nmF' ^ 0 " Whlt ? S ngIe *** are 

ure bound in h>< mazea of concr ete and as- 

ure pound to be templed ulfi roads that spe!l death t0 animala 

the worSno wnrW? a 5!!IP ^ e Federa ^ Republic of Germany 

- 3oo - oo ° 

pa rties 1 fn varlou rare IptdesTo 

lead, 

tion^of Ziltfnl °t* 31 Percent of the ferns and 

new-born h-.K 8 . Md 39 P er cent of the verte- 

loo coutil h J y ‘ 11,al wosi $5 aninal8 that are found in the Fc- 
time Mnnvh . work ic are on the danger list, 

ilmntr S four out of 10 species of 

niiud »*ii J unqucsliowSjpicbrate an j mn i s are j n danger of 
lulled U the regiiludous vinKnlon. 
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™ d s r " !,h rc B> l| itHoas •HkKm.lly, and in relation to spocIHc 


sexes. 

Ihiji would also pramoieft 
partnership both at work ad 
But u Hi|| {fun hu» already to 
has been shelved since lumsr 
CisM 
(DieZrid 
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Boosting image of the armed 
services in the schools 


t S. was j augl " al sch °ol about the 
• WymeMIrat 2^5^21 
■ ter a ”BSn Wh “ h8WaSD8f ““ MI "^ 

' ■JuZ'??"* « by Edu- 

SsrSasasffiist 

m' S t^i m , W o, Idd ^/^“mm u . 

tlonTnd’theUN S' 00 ' ' 

--“apS^ Minl^ sa y Si 

norma l not bJSld hoomm ' rt «''«on, ! 


■ Sr'w°hW?“ Ve l . aforma "‘>n on the basis 
t judgment; PUP ‘ |S r ° m lheir own 

; 

£5SM«f: 

“-wsrefiri 8 ^ 

rolelnhe Bundem^ir™* 8 a,Kl ' 8 "' h "' 

. Oiher details are also omitted hm iu 

Ejssr rerer ‘° t,ia •pSS’Si 

: J* 10 Geiraan people to make It s coZm 
bution toward preserving 
the East-West boiderf aJon « 


deswehr, its character « * 
urmy and an institution ftp 
democratic stale and 6iib* 
political leadership. 

On conscription and thei^ 
conscientious objector lo ^ 
jicc the paper refers lofl G# 
Court ruling that the objected 
his case. 

’n^cre must be no q«s» 
straightforward choice beffto 
or civilian service. 
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Jps of species Unit have been tho- 
ply researched, tho picture looks 
g worse. 

fcete once were 120 vuricties of but- 
jy. In the Rhinclund-Pnlntinute. 
ptwo per cent arc now either ex- 
R or in acute danger of extinction, 
^ofessor Engel hardt. sees the rate at 
p species are on their way out as u 
pamenon that can fairly be called a 
Mjrophe by virtue of its extent, its 
pandits finality. 

Fjw* is an ever wider gap between 
Nuiremants of nature conservation 
^environmental protection on the 
jnand and agriculture on the other, 
election of species is aimed at 
Warning the variety of biotopes and 
F ora and fauna for which they are 
jaiural habitat. 




r jn V deaihfiT differed «> ?J ntral Eur6 P c there are still 
peace und ^lirFrul — u species ‘of plants and an- 

cunnm and oughl not lo ° 

“comrav«Iv Whal h tW r’ ! in “"'rest relies on . mere 
Hut it musuiress rfe«c*fe. ^ and ° hl ^ Jful of d “ m “; 

wehr at wTh„ , f, ^K‘ Val of •»«» eeo-systeres and 

n«« h u a ;u; i Sie^^fc e !,ai ’ 18 di « ° r ™y aa ‘ mal 

»" d «he “"Stunt 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 

I THE ENVIRONMENT 

A dismal message both for 
Europe and elsewhere 

> Her “ dd f ! prays “ ake ,eav “ die on ‘he branch , . . grass Is sown between the 
roots and the dead tree trunks. Cattle are sept In with the aim of achieving an 
enonnons, cheap output of beef. It Is soon fallowed by a rude awakening. The 
hands breadth of humus that was enough to sustain the jungle for 100 million 
years is trampled to bits under hoof ... * 

Prefesser Wolfgang Engaihardt describing the clearing of Brazil's rain fo rests ^ 

tl imperative but a dictate of common a matter of years and the return of the 
inse.The mud-fiats and the Alps are the disappointed settlers to their slums, 

at remaming nearly natural m^or eco- The situation is mtich the same in the 
'stems in Central Europe. Priority tropical rain forests of Brazil. Making 
ust be given to their preservation. clearings by burning down the jungle is 

As a keen European Professor. Engel- a longstanding tradition that is still 
irdt is worried about trends nearer practised to an amazing extent. 

)me. Tlie rate at which Bpecies are There are two techniques, the tradi- 
ng wiped out in many developing tional one being to set fire to the jungle 
luntries leaves him absolutely aghast. three times, leaving a lunar, charcoal 
Development goes ahead . regardless landscape. 

ecological conditions by virtue of ej- The modem and purportedly more 
er poverty and/or the inability of the effective technique is to use herbicide 
ithorities to take suitable action. sprays that make leaves die on the 

Forests, savannah and steppes are branch, grass being sown between the 
tnsformed into desert. The soli for- roots and the dead tree trunks, 
its stability and fertility. The moun- Cattle are then sent on to this prlinl- 
Ins are laid bare. Mud and floods lay five pnsture, the aim of the ecological 
jste to the valleys. carnage being to achieve' Un enormous. 

Professor Engelhardt was still strong- inexpensive output of beef, 
influenced by what he had seen on a it is soon followed by a rude awaken- 
cent visit to Peru. He described the ing. The hand’s breadth of humus that 
ipalling conditions in which the four was enough to sustain the jungle for 100 
illlon slum-dwellers on the outskirts million years is trampled- to bits under 
Lima |ive. hoof. , 

He is strongly opposed to the Peru- The rainfall also takes its toil, the re- 
in government’s decision to forcibly sultbeingasteppedescribed tothecon- 
tnsfer surplus population to the coun- grass by Munich physicist and Max 
r’s forest-clad highlands. Planck research scientist P. GrffT, who 

In his view, as a biologist, that is sure is an old Brazil hand, 
mean the destruction of the forest in He snw for himself again Inst summer 


cal imperative but a dictate of common 
sense.The mud-flats and the Alps are the 
last remaining nearly natural major eco- 
systems in Central Europe. Priority 
must be given to their preservation. 

As a keen European Professor. Engel- 
hardt is worried about trends nearer 
home. The rate at which Bpecies are 
being wiped out in many developing 
countries leaves him absolutely aghast. 

Development goes ahead regardless 
of ecological conditions by virtue of ei- 
ther poverty and/or the inability of the 
authorities to take suitable action. 

Forests, savannah and steppes are 
transformed into desert. The soli for- 
feits stability and fertility. The moun- 
tains are laid bare. Mud and floods lay 
waste to the valleys. 

Professor Engelhardt was still strong- 
ly influenced by what he had seen on a 
recent visit to Peru. He described the 
appalling conditions in which the four 
million slum-dwellers on the outskirts 
of Lima |ive. 

He is strongly opposed to the Peru- 
vian government’s decision to forcibly 
transfer surplus population to the coun- 
try’s forest-clad highlands. 

In his view, as a biologist, that is sure 
to mean the destruction of the forest in 

E cology has become politically im- 
portant. About time. Tho Bonn 
Bundestag has debated tree deaths and 
measures designed to reduce toxin 
counts. 

It has taken long onough for Bonn 
MPs to get to grips with a problem the 
magnitude of which has been apparent 
since the mid-1970s. 

Woods and forests luck a lobby. They 
long stood no chance in comparison 
with concepts such os economic growth 
and jobs. They were a minor considera- 
tion. 

But bad news has been followed by 
worse, and people are beginning to sit 
up and pay attention as acres of trees 
are dying of an overdose of sulphur. . • 
Bare branches point an accusing fin* 
ger at the toxin-laden sky and (he green 
pine-needies of the Christmas tree turn 
from dark green to a lifeless brown. 

The dying forest is more than a rec* 
reation area for pedestrians and joggers. 
It is orie of the largest eco-systems that 
are still intact and of enormous impor- 
tance for our lives and those of future 
generations. 

Yet it continues to be submitted to u 
constant toxin count that is quantifi- 
able. The harmful substances have been 
identified but prove immensely difficult 
to dispense with even though it would 
be technically feasible. :’ - 

There have often enough been calls 
Tor joint action in; the- Bundestag^ but 
agreement on. what is to-be done is 
proving elusive now 1 that environmental 
protection has. become a politically 
marketable commodity. : 

Since (he potential culprits 6ru u 
known quantity it would be: little short 
of tragedy Jf il were to prove impossible 
todeal withtHem.' 1 ■ r.*: ; • • 


Politicians sit 
up and 
take notice 


Environmental experts agree that mo- 
dernisation of old power stations would 
eliminate most of the damage not done 
by nitrous oxide in road transport ex- 
haust fumes. 

They are the main cause of acid rain, 
which is generally held to be mainly to 
blame. 

The latest techniques need using to 
keep sulphuric and nitrous oxide out of 
the atmosphere. To tal desulphuralion 


the burnt-out tree trunks and poverty- 
stricken vestigia! tufts of grass on the 
banks of the River Parank, Its water 
stained brownish-red by topsoil. 

In the background, he explained, you 
could see the unspoilt jungle that was 
on the Paraguayan side of the border. 

Herr Graff was explicit in his allega- 
tions that local and North American 
companies were not the only culprits. 

German companies were also guilty 
of wasteful exploitation, excessive lum- 
bering and overcropping on a scale that 
entirely outstripped all colonial sins of 
the past. 

Insufficient appreciation of ecologi- 
cal connections and inadequate checks 
are to blame for only one tree in 100 
that are felled being put to sensible use; 

Herr Grflff would like* to make indus- 
try realise that animal husbandry in tro- 
pical rain forest areas is ecological di- 
saster. It doesn’t even make economic 
sense. : , 

Careful forestry would make it possi- 
ble to market a yield of lumber, nuts 
and flora that was far more lucrative 
than raising cattle. 

Pilot projects need backing to prove 
the point that only an ecologically 
sound approach will make economic 
sense too in the long run. • 

Non-intervention in commercial ven- 
tures that are given a doubtful go-ahead 
by the government in question is all 
well and good. 

But the repercussions on the global 
climate and the variety of species of 
ecologically running riot are not limited 
to individual cbunjrie^. 

They are something that should mut- 
ter to us all. Experts forecast the demise 
of all but the most remote tropical jun- 
gle by the year 2020. An ecological 
time-bomb Is busy licking, 

' Ingrid Zahn 

' (Die Well, 21 May 1983) 



of German power stations would cost 
ubout DM6bn. 

But that would be u mere pfennig 
extra per kilowatt of electric power. 

Total desulphuralion alone would 
not be enough to. make the forest green 
again. Car and commercial vehicle ex' 
huust fumes must be cleaned up. 

It could be done, and the cost could 
be met, since ipodern technology would 
trigger substantial Investment. 

The purification of: smoke from 
power station chimneys and clean uir 
modifications to motor vehicles, com- 
bined with lead-free fuel, are both Eu- 
ropean problems. 

Common Market leaders know it. It is 
up to them to act. 

Rainer Af Otter 
(SaarbrQckftr Zciiung, 24 May 1 9 S3) 



(Cartoon: Hem HaJalngef/NUmberuer Nachrlchien) 
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P faa University zoologists first prov- 
ed in 1971 that homing pigeons are 
guided over distances of at least 700km 
by their sense of smell. 

Their findings have been-fuily corro- 
borated by .research scientists atthe 
Max Planck .Ethology Institute in See- 
widen, Bavaria, 

There can no longer be the slightest 
doubt that the -sense of smeii is an es- 
sential' feature of pigeons’ navigational 
skill. 

’ -They ean pick up the smell of trace 
elements In the atmosphere -and use it 
for getting their bearings in unknown 
territory.* • . . ; : 

■ But- scientists are not yet sure just 
which substances they can smeii and 
ere guided by. « 

In the ; early 1950s . carrier pigeons 
were shown to usethc Sun as a compass 
dnd : the earth’s magnetic Held to get 
their bearings.- - ... 

That failed to explain how they un- 
failingly managed to find their way 


RESEARCH 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Sense of smell secret of 
pigeon’s homing instinct 


Some critics felt that Inactivating 
their sense of smell merely generally 
upset the pigeons so much that they 
landed Just about anywhere on their 
way home. 

Other objections were raised to the 
.hypothesis that pigeons piece together 
an olfactory mosaic made up of the 
wind direction and prevailing smells of 
Jakesj woods, fields and mountains. 

. .A mosaic of thjs kind is only feasible 


Unlike other carrier pigeons whose 
sense of smell was Intact they were vir- 
tually at a loss from the start and were 
found at locations unsystematically 
spread over a wide area. 

Pigeons from Munich and environs 
have homing instincts that enable them 
to fly home from places ns far afield as 
Schleswig-Holstein, which Is over 
700km (400 miles) aWay as the crow 
files. ' 

ui e ^ ec ^ ve homing distance of 


°wr a ralnor, auh ordiaato m 
ability to get their bearing 
Orientation can be 
putting the sensory organ 
It may also be inactivated^ 
ing the signals on which it I 
One group of carrier^ 
transported in sealed crauiS 
intake vm active carbon fj, 

minated trace elements. 

Another group was ihlpprt 
where the air intake wasE 
both cases the birds woreaj 
to put their sense of smell 0 y|rf 

boallUieyhadtogoonwai 

turn picked up en route. It m 
for the pigeons in crates wb 
was not filtered, but ihoofi 
idea whore they were. 

Scientists have yet to 14* 
smells pigeons go by, how«yy |t 

don t know how olfactory » 
works. 

The only pointer is thaipfe 
not necessarily dependent a 
noted in carriage. The smell ifc 


THE arts 


If/.. 


Heinrich Vogeler: no distinction 
between art and life 


SSrhUtW 178 flW8natlc fi 0ld t0 8et with regard jib the pigeon's Immediate The effective homing distance of “noils pigeons go by, howevu, 

L .homc surrpundlngs. For long-distance birds brought across the Alps from Flo- don't know how oifacto7 
fclii! J i ed to 5 xpI T h ? w th ®y un - navi 8adon it is just not enough. , , rence and environs is between 500 and works * 
hom^rom 8 hnnH d r«i° find ^ way , Ethologists in Seewjsen and Pisa 700km, The only pointer is ihal w 

Attaaas Mawra 

-SSmTS 35 ? 

ft. NmuSS ?97| dM which they flrat flew. The time It took wh, f h the sense of smell no longer Sf s ar « Wldel y spread hi An 
Italy, discover that ^ ’ thc m to find their way home was also Vf0 £*' and with it the homing Instinct Central Europe, 

ofraell waa inactivated we« h i?nSw«T re ” rded ; Theblrds then need to be able to rely The con centra lion in ii 

find the|r w^y hom C t9d ere,unab,c to . pigeons that failed to, make It ° n lrift>rma tlon gathered on their way to occur Is sufficient for carrier* 
. 7$%£l dCvery initially came J 008 ? 0 " at '***5 ‘ hfl P^' where they are released, 

89 a surprise ihasSh hs tf ,? d f 3 taken int0 account wher- r ® 8 ? lhi J extra information is not need- . A . facl lhat » u PPorl8 this ih 

sense of smell is ^ ever it was known. . . cd for shorter distances. « that only a handful of rt 

^valuation of the findings revealed ***« forthemto ^uid be needed to do thej 
sons why research had been devoted tn Jbat pigeons whose sense of smell had 5,°? t ^ cr W *Y borne, whereas upsets in 5 rd “ 6ca60 of «aeil b not si 
it ■■■':■ . ^ Jjf e “ put °“t of action, either by having £ eIr perc epdon of magnetic fields le&vo djwjopcid to distinguish s 

ftesldea, a pi^ebn could not possibly mTadrn?ntlf °i by aft an ’ 

smell its way. home over long distinct fi?d i tewd ’ were Unab,a to 

br against h6wind.lt was felt ’ ovcr Stances of 

more than 50km, or-30 miles, . ■ * ,-i ... 


' , Ba«£ta»g 
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_ ^saunas tlwwatjaww lBi^ln 

h H rncfldo? 

; Bgisssa* 

«uwTcBy4^m£ n4n indwo ^'«. 
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them unruffled. ,oavD 

The magnetic field thus seems to play 

"TWAtflaMto hWIohfi been felt to 
x function as a kind of control centre 
for interaction between the atmosphere 
ahd the ocean. 

UBt y« ar new and puzzling discove- 
ries were made by both teams of Ger- 
man 1 scientists in the Antarctic; the 
main expedition and the skeleton crew 
tiiat manned the base comp during the 
Antarctic winter. 

,bo base camp meteor- 
ologist, recorded enormous variations 
in temperature in less than a minute. 

J™* ' T W W0S J onca *2 degrees cent!- 
grade indS.seconds," he says. 

This unusual variation was measured 
in dear,. cold, calm, cloudless weather 
J? “ aWtud ® of 15 metres. Temperature 
strata seemed to move in waves that 
broke from time to time. 


Max Planck etbologiata ani 
on the assumption that certiiu 
ces are widely spread in ih L 
Central Europe. i 

The concentration in «iB 
occur ia sufficient for carrier n 
get their bearings. 

A fact that supports this u 
is that only u handful ofri 
would be needed to do thej 
birds* sense of smell is not si 
developed to distinguish atriA 
of different smells. . , 
Wafttrl 

(KJelffNic!jHciW l ll] 


Polar ice q 
hold keyj 
to the weati 

'The cold air absorbs the b* 
flea,** Professor Augstein eiphh 
ensures that fresh ice forms !■ 
Iy on dear aurfuces." 

Tho Antarctio’s artW 
melting-pot starts cooking^ 
trasting fronts of air. Ice d 
meet. 

Satellite and mariilne ole 
have shown that in Febniaiyt' 
about 50km (30 miles) acratst? 


■ -.i- ..I. ^ ,i 


•iaRt*:* 1 ; 

. i . ' 
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thing new. ae across some- lists set about taking rae«tf* 

■T+Um***.'** loocpsc^r. SS£ ‘ aUnC,i0B ^ 

- JW !“» b«a •WotodoK' 

^r wpo,arwwwtrt 

by h^g^ctSS 1 Sd iSST"* 1 w “Tbc air here is as diy 
tion . at the poles," says Emit expedition m buctMH 

of the Alfr^ Wegmer PoS? Rsmamh **!*"** «wi>Wa«! 
Institute, Bremerhavan W Temperatures varied bdfjj 

Pwfeflfcor Augstein — .u Md minus 22 degreefl. wj 

amazing phenotm^n (S ? L Wd ! Cr ra,dIt y was about 30 percent* 
flow of beat | n the ^ Antarctic summer 

10 times whaUt is in mmBr U J n wIaWf «todidoitf V ^ 

This is a refereneo « *her. The second caretaker & 

which the ^ ** voa ^ 

atmosphere, fWWa on aMt to the camp recorded lempetaiiiffl* *' 
On the Antarctic J “‘"“f, 43 eemigrade. ■ .’ u 

tunes can be S • Dw y rc * din « 8 «« "M.? 

grade, whereas the sumunH? 8 COnti ' ? m f radi ° to intenuUfofld^ 

minus two. * , u * ^! TW *° d IntemationaJ readings 

■ Cold, dry> ajr from th- _ Md *hort4orm weather 

the sea 'and Crimes worses piled. The long-range aiw 51 * I 

'**^**2*SmE* ■ : : .... ; i: 


■ In winter crinditiom are 
sber. The second cgretakef.RJJ 
nhtg the Georg von NeW 
camp recorded lemperetuffl* r 
minus 43 centigrade. 

Daily readings are rdayedw 
time radio to the imernstfrtd"’ 
logical network. ~ ' 

IntemationaJ readings 
and short-term weather fow^ 
piled. The long-range aiw fe " 
forecasts more accurate. ■ 

■i : . 
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Tcinricli Vogeler, the Jugendstil 
I artist and communist agitator, was 
pn full-scale treatment in ,1972, his 
fa centenary year. 

Vo monographs were published and 
tuitions were held at the Kunsthallo 
Worpswcdc and at tho Academy of 
js in East Berlin. 

jjver the past 10 years even greater 
prest has been shown in the life and 
es.of a man who is still something of 
mystery. 

Mie. was a painter and artist who 
raffed at times as a designer, an archi- 
Et and a writer. Part of his estate is in 
| East and part in the West. 

■This makes it extremely difficult to 
ppile a comprehensivo catalogue of 
| output. A West Berlin group that 
fed to, feature the whole Vogeler in an 
Pillion was rebuffed by both sides. 
^Neither museums in Moscow and 
ist Berlin nor the artist's heirs in 
prpswede, near Bremen, were prepur- 
jj to, supply a single exhibit on loan. 
bYet the exhibition, entitled Heinrich 
pgeler — Works of Art, Design, Docu- 

S its, has still been held. More than 
exhibits fill the Staatliche Kunsthal- 
1 West Berlin. 

o few paintings were available that 
'emphasis is on Vogcler's drawing 
^commercial art. ... 

In the catalogue a number of younger 
Hjershyto arrive at u solution of is- 
P 1 Heinrich Wicgund . Pelzet und 
pid Erluy failed to solve conclusively 
i their monographs. 

So much atlcntion wus puid to citiri- 
3fi£ points that matter to urt historiuns 
jx arrangement of the not unduly nt- 
tetive but most informative materinl 
puts to hvc been neglected. 

||io exhibition begins with the drum- 
|l:of Vogelcr’s book illustration and 
Wins- It then tapers olT with minor 
from his later period, flanked by 
(reductions, of paintings in the ,East 
ijin.iNationalgalerie. 


Uanna Schygulla, who won the Best 
iA Actress award at. this year's Can- 
Rtym festival for her performance in 
Piera, directed by Marco Fcr- 
|jhas finally gained international ac- 

| comes in the wake, of 'tierman 
prds sitph as the Bun desfifmpreis and 
Kchvyabing Art Prize. 

Pe is a great actress with ap exlr^or- 
Pfyphjsence and richly deservcstiiis 
ds anyone who has cy6r expe- 
Sfly r er .^tensive and wide-ranging 
vf iransformation in front of die 
iJP must agree. ’ 

I®?. was hard, cojd and lonely in The 
r . Tears of Petra von KatU. yet eic- 
» an d given to grand gestures In 
|f{Ni.a gentle, kitdchy' film' that 
P. ." s flticcess almost entirely to her 
Ijijjfpressioii:.' 

P, on hrir way to taking over from 
Jene Dietrich, Hanna Schygulld. was 
Silesia, on Christmas 

&t r , ^Hi c r Was a timber merchant 
i JP Wa ”fcd- to become a teacher. 
.^German and Romance studies 
HtJ 1 - of nearl y five years and 'was 
iiDhr p0illt of t I ua bJying as a senior 

**£££?, she ,ncl Rainer 


, In what is the first-ever comprehen- 
sive overview of His architectural work 
the exhibition fails to state whether the 
designs on show remained designs or 
were actually built. 

The entire exhibition suffers from its 
organisers' ambition to offset the lack 
of major work by Vogeler by a plethora 
of mipor work accompanied by an un- 
satisfactory commentary. 

In their quest for Vogeler works to 
exhibit the organisers were able to 
potch upaptne notable successes. 

The Oriental atmosphere of. the Gilt 
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Chamber at Bre- 
men’s Rathaus is 
strikingly apparent 
in drawings that aro 
fortunately the pro- 
perty of the Bremen 
Kunsthaliei. There 
are several suites of 
furniture from the' 

Worpswede Work- ‘ 
shop set up. by 
Heinrich Vogeler 
and his brother 
Franz in 1908 in a 
backwood bid . to 
improve , design 
standards. ' They 
Were keen to manu- 
facture runs of ta- 
bles, chairs and| Vcgeler's Verktlndlgung, 1901 ' , . (Phoibs: catalogue) 

cupboards but to individualise them aT- plas were followed by Well-meaning vi- 

terwards by woodcuts’ and painting. sions of the shppe of things to come. 

, . Vogeler clearly toojc the post- 1900 Retorting to Cubist and Expressionist 

Stilwende, or change gf style, much less elements ot style did him little good, 

seriously than his contemporaries Peter Hii ,k c6rnplex paintings" proclaiming 
; Behrens, Josef HoiTmann or Hepry van . *be "New Man" haVe no formal 'cohc- 
de Velde. sion, the oniy exception being his Ham- 

i ■ This is indicated by his decision to buTg Docke , rs * painted in 1928 and now 

use Biedermeier patterns of. white at j^e Eremitagc in Leningrad, 
china. He painted his favourite floral . realistic drawings mode during 
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Vogeler 's aelf-cerloature, 1909 


Alt- Berlin service, for instance. 

The exhibition includes a variety of 
examples of his little-known propensity 
for satire. In cartoons he makes fun of 
tho symbolism in Max Klinger's 
Paraphrase on (he Finding of a Glove. 

His 1906 coloured drawing of a Tea 
Farmer in Ceylon likewise indicates u 
suppressed talent for satire. 

Vogeler held the morally-rooted view 
that a creative person could not afford 
to draw a distinction between art and 
life. 

In his early days this conviction 
stood him in good stead; In his later 
period, after the Great War, it caused 
him persona! tragedy. 

Afier 1918 his backward-looking uto- 


and more immediate Impression. 

He latpr moved to Moscow and tour- 
ed remote Soviet republics oh a govern- 
ment contract; He there opted for a dry 
but honest naturalism. 

, He .she'd nis entire Romantic past, 
having grown' fully aware of his inner 
mission to look arid sec. . 

As ah artist who was never vitally in- 
terested in developing and cultivating a 
personal note and was keen first and 
foremost on getting across a variety of 
messages lie must iiayo felt freer in Rus- 
sia than in Worpswcdc. 

What he put to paper ns ,a lone con- 
vert no longer needed to please., 

’ • . . ! Camilla Biechen 

(Frankfurter Allgemelna Zcltung 
fllr Deutschland, 21 May 1983) 


THE CINEMA 

Belated international acclaim 



Her first siugc part was. Antigone til 
the Aklibhstheater in Miirllblu Her first 
film role was In 'Hove' is Coidet thhn 
\D«tfAiriT969.' , ' ' ' • 1 

‘‘She ' Was like u. ''ston'd wtfaf ' sluggish 
smalf-towji Monroe, bloride, sensual 
and innocently naive. ' lh 1 ! ' 

She add 1 Fassbinder were scathing in 
theif disdain for German ciriefna of 1 the 
1960s. They were committed tipponCnls 
of empty clndmatographic phrases and 
established (hc : first ' stiiiiddrds fbr (he 
NewWave.'' r 1 •" 1 1 " ■’ ' '* 1 

After about 20 minor films; Including 
Katzclmachcr, Hunting Scene's from 
Lowtt Bavarfa and ! Animals Crossing, 
she had her first major success' in' the 
titlerolc of Effl Brfest. ; 1 1 

* Effi ; Was a screen adaptation of the 
lute 1 j9th cCntiiry nOvdl by ( Thfbddr 
Fontdnc, a ’Berlin 1 writer steejicd * |in 
Prussfan tradition.' ' *' r - ' * 

Fohtane's enlightened Prussian out- 


lobk aiid Hanha; Scliygullh's Silesian 
brim bihfi’llbn of feeling and'bdarfng 'evi- 
dently clicked bn' (hid oedasiod.' 1 • ,,,x ' 
She is not inclined to overdo It dtid 
has 1 sri far : rejecled 'koliywdtfd offers, 
being anxious tri 1 avoid being stereotyp- 
ed like so liiaviy acfrfcsscs before fieri ' I 
The fact' than fehe dannot be typecast 
' forms part 1 of her fascfnatloh. She ■ cliii 
act high melodrama,' then be clear ahd 
simple. She * hrij 'grphd ’ gestures and 
small,' controlled move's: 1 ‘ 1 - : 

And she Can prit across almost any- 
thing with her ffarik, open and expreSjl- 
'vc face. . 1 • ' • 

: She ■ is also feriod- at taking a ’rest 
* When she hiss Had' enough 1 of filming 
She will spend months paititing id' the 
countryside or ) hitch-hiking '' rriund 
' America Witlv a friend; i " ' • ‘ 

She. always retiihiS wIth jfresh self* 
urirtfidencej and 1 it’ ShoWs iri'hel* sCrd6ii 
foifcsJi ■ ■«!«>.? » '<■■■■ .. :l :.i >:0 Ui 


'VM- 


'1C.' 
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Hanna Schygulla (here In . Dio F&I- 
■ sehung) 1 kv 'sluggish, s mail-town - Mon- 

I TOa.! i.» i] )•:. (Photo: UoJi«l*Aittsis) 
* 'Tjlere ihuSt sureiy be much more to 
come 'from Hanna Schygulla. Now she 
has gained international acclaim one 
can biit -hope she will retain her poise 
: and'rtidfiih tnjeto'heretir. 

' , ^ Wolfgang Tschechne 

(Lflb«ker Nacfirichtcn. 20 Mo^ 198?) 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


MUSIC 


Johannes Brahms found the eternal 
register of the German soul 

IAN pImaa . .a 


I t te ISO years since Johannes Brahms 
was bom. The fact that h« 


X w — - — ■ .wiHwiiim uimnwa 

was bom. The fact that he has to 
shore a celebration year with the likes 
of Martin Luther, Karl Mara and Rich- 
ard Wagnor is not likely to bother him 
in the least 

Brahma was bom in Hamburg on 7 
May, 1833, the son of a double-bass 
player. 

He enjoyed fame and honours of all 
kinds during his own lifetime but he 
was not spared the trials and tribula- 
tions endured by many great artists be- 
fore trim. 

He was often forced to face up to mis- 
understanding, hostility, derision and 
out-and-out- hatred. 

There was considerable opposition to 
his music. Right from the start, he felt 
Iumself to be someone “bom after his 
time**, a guardian of the musical great- 
ness of years gone by. 

Ho never regarded himself as a revo- 
lutionary yet he was bom into an age 
Which was in many ways revolutionary. 

There were many who wanted to des- 
troy classic structures and develop 'a 
new kind of music for the ftiture. 

The fact that he allowed himself to be 

I? 0 the b,cker tog between 
artists in Vienna and was persuaded to 

o5L!!l 0 .“« lfc8t0 . t a8B,wt the “New 
Reimans (Franz Liszt, Richard Wag- 

mistake ° thCrS) Wa8 perhaps his b, 8BCst 

Those he criticised toon took their 
brtter revenge. Wagner, himself an ex- 
pert in enduring unjust and polemic cri- 

!Sc WaS ( ? OW J 8 ° ln8 10 n,oke 8Ure 
through SUrrCre that hQ had &ono 
He referred to “the school of absti- 
nence, the crowd of mediocrity, servllo 
natures, slow-moving melodics and 
narrow-minded melodic chafT*. And 

Iheirown blows!* J ° lned "cd 

^h° to begin with underetand- 
ing towards Brahms, turned his back on 

- Brahms Jrimsdf wrote that Nieuscho ' 
“ d ^ d tI,Bt ho had become famous by 

fha?t£ «{f T* 71,6 only rM80n Wfls 

amlpjpe. * ’ W ° 8nW ,roup necded an 

M* peace-loving Peter Come- 
mis lashed out and wrote: “Brahms 
' h° r jS.L aok *?■ real throbbing of the 

mmL?**" I mi, ! ated in one of the short- w 

“«™^ttr ets,0!,lncomclre - 

■ “Vflstvday In the . Grand Muiic ° 

■ the fourtbsympho- qu 

b ;L J0 !i a,>n ' a Bra htn!. E pa 
^" (whioh oan TOan 
e^nunor and never again 1 * or 1 In vi*n »u 

ne * *** "onh »d nemi’iS v"' : S 

' v .^®® written by some frivolous i 

re Writer co P®®’ bous e critic or a featu- we 
^writer out to get. a punch-line at all the 

iwasss 3 

ner.° f e,ag * eraled «aftallon of Wag- 1 Bra 

■ All this may have annoved Bra time Zfl ? 

Who although disllkfng dewmtioSd fern 

hono^HadbecomeAuavS^ £« 


i He constantly regretted that he had 
1 married and had children at the 
right time. 

Nevertheless, such impolite disputes 
Miong important, creative individuals 
should never be overemphasised. Ob- 
jectivity is the last thing one can de- 
mand from such “creative minds”. 

. P*yUv# for the present, attracting 
tnat which they can make immediate 
use of and rejecting anything which will 
distract them from their efforts. ■ 

The clash between the “musicians of 
the future” and Brahms, however, is a 
unique one. Opposition is not against 
the step forward” in the world of 
music but against the feared “step back- 
wards”, v 

Brahms' misfortune was that the 
reactionaries of the time also disliked 
ms music. 

C ? trps,i "« musicians, Wilhelm 
Furtwilngler and Arnold Schflnberg, 

own . ideos .“ to whether 
Brahms was a conservative or a revolu- 
tionary. 

On the occasion df n Brahms festival 
“ X lc “ na In 1931, Wilhelm Furtwflhgler 
paid homage to Brahms os ono of the 
mat composers “who, although not 

Was aware of ^0 
in 1 i c e ? ial P ro 8ress in music, as in 
all art, is an Illusion. 

"He showed us that there is more to 



Brahma ... not spared tribulations. 

, : iPhotoi ROfinert) 


den„ h iWy 0jUSt8 ° 0,1 exten dlng artin- 

wi(l, N whi!?^ tua “? « mor 8» Nm (hut 
b ve are fam,llar : Ploughing 

for the Se“ n l0ad ‘° S ° mhia * nw 

oukfrtl Sch6nborg wa "ted. to prove 
quite the reverse. The topic of his 

SoS of B le ? *?. May 1933 the 
o wasipn of Brahm s centenary celebra- 

a ^ ,0 re n>«« the contrast bet- 

th*t dSUtaS h* - Wfl * n,r ’ * hich “P "> 
that bnto.had. been regarded as («„%. 

. In his paper he said that “Wain..', 
work, show just as much ord^r, ?f n " 

' Brahman “ ‘t ^WnisaUon.'whereM 

zarreThnuI^* boldness and Indeed bi- 

ferred ta™!' 8 "' " nfU , )al: ' Sc hAnbere re- 
wards harmonious Innovations and'dar- 


had ing pieces by Brahms, hjs willingness to 
the risk Irregularities and deviations from 
symmetiy. 

rtes He puts Brahms alongside Hnydn 
lals and Mozart — against Beethoven. 

Db- Nevertheless, this still said nothing 
de- about the essentia! difference between 
Brahms and Wagner. 

ing The assertion that the creative indivi- 
ate dual most admires what he hopes to 
dll achieve is confirmed by Schanberg’s 
own paper, which can be seen to be an 
of apology for his own music, 
a Brevity and avoiding gnrrulous repc- 
ist titions can be seen to be typical charoc- 
of teristics of Schflnborg’s works, particu- 
k- larly of his dodecaphonio works. 

What is it that fascinates him about 
ie Brahms? “I feel that the progress 

id Brahms was trying to achieve should 

have spurred composers into writing 
m music for proper adults. 
i, “Mature individuals think in a corn- 
er plex way, and the greater their intelli- 
Sjnce, the greater the number of com- 
pin units with which they ore familiar. 

1 ‘ It is difficult to understand why 
r composers describe something as *sc- 
s rious music* which is full of prolixity 
t and does not suit the content. 

3 * often !hey ^ ust re P eot someth- 

i ing three to seven times which can be 
understood straight away." 

' «c»t, P8 » IC r B , r ! U ‘ horily on 11,8 current 
I status of Johannes Brahms in the 

' ^;» d ° n f P T l0 i, U Han8 Hlrach » too in- 
itlator of the ftrst recording of all of 

Brahms works {DGG)> 

h ^Jl Qk l n \tooi slightly more than 
half of Brahms works are played in our 

As Samuel Beckett wrote: "One of 
he two thieves was suved, that's a pret- 
ty 8°od percentage", 1 

!lv 3?? 5 fP 8r Cflnl °[ Brahms which still 

Works which are still to be discovcr- 

nfHV e Mi 8r °L Qbove a,, ‘ the spiritual 
and worldly choral works, some of the 

P Schfri f °/ r /w ,r and orchcitra u nd the 
S./,l, 8 .? L" Z Josef Herb °rt or Die ! 

dteSr e M f8re:,,Nomore '"W- ‘ 
h0ldere ’ whichl in Her - I 

tarinf °r p ’ W8S P rcven dng the fos- f 
iering of contemporary music. 

This statement was as well-meanfnn ri 

anv'nsrtl You «""« n 

2nd P «nfo» W ?“ SIC ,, y‘ e °o to people b 

s 

WerC “ notforeuchfi - i" 

p^r ionoffcud8i ^« p” 

S 

jhe melancholy or inability' 1 . The ve^! ' 1 
d.« has not been corroborated by hllto 1,01 


S Junois g].^ 

In 1931, Wilhelm ftJ 
marked „ nstonlshm^ 

,n “t ortho ‘contcmporay.r 

welcomed will, suc |, g ,. ; . S 
end sponsored from aV2 
pidly faded awny, *2' 
music, which wua though^, 
nppenred, has nu,l„i\‘ 

Si:*' 1 ” i*!; 

om Although romantic ihrJi 
through, it is based to a 3 
r dn ° n Bach and the Vienna dSs 
iliun on the emulation of S^J 
ing As H minus onco said: ■!! 
:cn tnlnig I ever learnt from Scm 
how to play ohess". j 
vi- Just ns Joseph Hnydn r«vJa 
to content and dignity to the 
S's tlireuicned to degenerate 
an aecoraiionnlism after Bach. Scl 
hbcmtely fought against theiJ 
ic- of his period: the leaning (eS 
ic- theatrical, the bombastic, thefift 
u- tic and tho sensuous. p 
Just like Haydn, Mozart adfr 
ut ven ho discovered his rnJ| 
ss powers in the vast legacy dff 
Id music. p 

ig Yet alongside his feel for JL 
development of harmonious 
mlc individualities, we 
I- wealth of spiritual and emottoP 
i« which hnve left their mark InU 

* Brahnw himself was often I 

y cold townrds others and ihrtjil" 
:■ hldo his true reelings or fwv 
y may be euslly hurt. 1 , 

And yet we find his inimfe, 
'* mgs, his longings and desftlj! 
c music, his often melancholy 
chamber music, in his trio falf' 

* B-niujur, in his symphonic* brJ 

: Iasi opera for and with the dallj 

* His romantic approach half 
of any particular school ofadVp 
A lex under Rorrsoho pointed dF 

! ves "Irom the eternal 

CJcrnmn soul.” fl 1 

! Brnhma was or course ludilr- 

. been discovered at the ago of Up i 
ben Schumann in Dfliscldorf. |: 

I lie encouragement given bj jt 
Hnist Joseph Jouchlin and ih 
Huns von litllow were also 1^ 
Brahms, ns was his life-long fa 
to Guru Schumann. 

They ulj helped him oww 
disuppoiiitmcnts. In partifll ; 
home town fulled to give hint 
port he would have liked to k* 
When he decided to fiW$ 
down in Vienna, his ln»w , 
large that he was able to j* * 
support his parenta and hi* * ,! 
and slsidrt. 

Although the musical & 
Vienna may not have changed & 
German Brahms, his music 
ly enriched and refined by 
phere there. # 

He couid often be found taSRj 
rite inn, Zum roten !gtl. Hit 

unmistakably marked by * wj® 
binatfon or harshness and 
ertia and mobility, pride wj®; 
lion, heroic strength and the 
in a world of dreams. J& 

This music has so often wj® 

. Innermost of its listeners. .WJ|W 
today whether his music Is 
pr not. Everyone submits w 1 *!! 
(uaj CMenco of hjs music., : lr' 

* Even pure materiaiisUi ' 
degree of progress as the be 
uil, neglecting its content. 
currib to the mastery of BiaW®?- ; 
perfection. -B; 

Brahms is not only r«pe f, ^ , W. , 
noured, he i* loved. ■ .. J ?- 

i Rfirinladrir P9* 
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MEDICINE 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Connection between day-time tension 
and night-time bed wetting 


i iolbgist Gabriele Haug from the 
University of Freiburg has carried 
research into the link between the 
i|cm of wetting and the behaviour 
^called problem children, 
ie took a close look at children in 
familiar surroundings, such as in 
ergarten and at home, 
ie disease under investigation is a 
pon. The medical term is enuresis, 
jout twenty per cent of all children 
between four and twelve can bo 
ed as enuretics (“wetters"). 

Lwdbrlele Haug's investigation, which 
ply -covered children who were tither- 
p physically healthy, showed that 
Kre are two types of disease for chil- 
Kti who wet themselves during the 

One involve disturbed children. The 
per cannot really be referred to as 
Sthologlcal: the children here show no 
pier signs of unusual behaviour. 

Outburst of fidgets 

• There is the example of the six-year 
Jd boy who suddenly becomes fidgety 
foil* playing with his friends in the 
jjdergarten. 

‘ Be Is told to go to the toilet, but this 
la no effect and the boy wets himself 
flaying. 



This type of enuresis can be relatively 
easily interpreted: the child U normally 
able to control the ftinction of his blad- 
der, but great excitement can: lead to a 
temporary loss of control. 

Calm and relaxation is essential if 
control is to be exercised over the blad- 
der. If a child becomes excited, control 
is reduced. 

Child-minders should insist that a 
child go to the toilet if It shows the 
usual symptoms. 

The first Variant of enuresis, on the 
other hand, has other reasons. It always 
occurs after intense and aggressive 
argument or bitter disappointment. 

The child wets himself when under 
great strain and in a state of agitation. 
Ho finds it impossible to control his 
bladder. 

The psychological interpretation of 
this is a difficult and controversial one. 

Long-term observations in the family 
situation led Gabriele Haug to draw 
conclusions on the connection between 
everyday strains and bed-wetting. 

She discovered that the probability of 
wetting the bed at night inorenses if the 
child has been under great strain during 
the day. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in ice-st-a-glance tables In these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
. of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over (he years are Invaluable both far planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. , 

' Buie facts and figures for every country, in the. world form a preface fo tho , 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 

• population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for dally use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

. North end South America* 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

>/ Africa. 130 pp.. DM 19.80; 

. .. Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 ' 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F, A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709 1 0-6200 Wiesbaden I 


Bed-wetting does not generally occur 
after "normal" days. 

This differing behaviour can be ex- 
plained, the biologist points out, by the 
fact that the strains the child is under 
are carried over Into sleep. 

The child can relax and this relaxa- 
tion is coupled with an involuntary 
emptying of the bladder. 

Although this would normally Wake 
the child up, the great excitement of the 
previous day prevents this automatic 
reaction. 

During research, the parents were 
asked to give a forecast of whether bed- 
wetting would occur that night or not. 

This was after they had described the 
day Itself as “strenuous" or "normal” 
for the child. The forecast given proved 
correct in many cases. 

The surprising thing was that al- 
though the day had been described as 
“strenuous” the forecast was for a 
“dry" night — the prediction was 
usually right. 

An analysis of therapies used up to 
now provided information on how the 
disease has and can be treated. Most 
medicines on the market did not stand 
up to a critical analysis. 


Although a comparison between chil- 
dren treated medicinally and those loft 
untreated showed fewer “wet" nights 
for the former group, the medicine was 
found to be relatively Ineffective after 
strenuous days. 

What is more, the active medicinal 
substance was found to affect the 
child's psyche. 

These and other, as yet. unknown, 
side-effects led Gabriele Haug to advise 
against medicinal treatment of this pro- 
blem. 

Waking the child lip, which Is also 
frequently recommended as a form of 
treatment, showed Itself to be just as 
unsuitable upon closer examination. 

It was not able to compensate for the 
influence of the strenuous days. Indeed, 
parents run the risk of training the child 
to empty his bladder if they keep wak- 
ing him up at a certain time every night. 

If the child is not woken up, it goes 
bn wetting the bed as usual. 


Drinks brouhaha 


Finally, the reduction of the amount 
the child drinks in the evening, often 
advised by medical experts, Is also a 
controversial suggestion; Gabriele Haug 
described it as unsuitable, indeed da- 
maging. 

As she emphasises, even an extra 
glass of something to drink does not 

Continued on page 14 . ■ 


The children who arrive in the 
world ahead of schedule 


M edically, children are not little 
adults; newborn children must be 
treated differently to small ohlldren; 
,and premature babies must not bo 
handled like babies from , a normal 
birth. 

This is because the organs are at dif- 
ferent stages of development. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the treatment of promature and 
newly born children. 

The Professor Hess Children’s Clinic 
in Bremen, has held a conference on the 
subject. . 

The aim was not to exchange the lat- 
est scientific findings but discuss how 
to develop guidelines for putting new 
knowledge into practice. 

For this reason, nurses as well as doc- 
tors were also at the conference* The in- 
itiative has been positive. Next year a 
follow-up conference will' be held in 
-Hamburg. • ■ < 

Children bom prematurely are not 
ready for the world. The blrth ltself can 
become dangerous, as' the baby is moire 
sensitive to of injury. 1 

A premature baby, weighing only 
. 1 ,000 grams, (2.21b) almost always rjevd- 
lops jaundice’ because 1 its doesn't func- 
tion properly. 

If the child's lungs, which ae not 
needed up until birth, do not ftinction 
properly, the child must receive artifi- 
cial respiration. 

, The amount of oxygen needed varies 
from one ohiltjto the next. A lack of 
oxygen can lead to brain dqm^ge. Too 
much will attack the, chjjd’^ lungs and 
endanger; the child's eyesighu ; , 

This reaction Is common for newborn 
children: the bloqd vessels in. the eyes 
are not fully matured, which means that 
occlusions can occur leading In some 
cases to the loss of sight. 

Premature babies, therefore, must be 


constantly kept under ophthalmollgical 
observation. ... 

Tho conference in Bremen also dealt 
with problems of feeding the child. The 
child must be able to drink — If It Isn't 
n tube must be inserted. 

If the enzymes necessary for digest- 
ing the milk do not yet exist, Intrave- 
nous feeding is the only solution. 

Today, it is possible to cater for the 
child's cajorie needs In this way. 

Cases of premature birth may have 
difficulty with regulation of body tem- 
perature, circulation and digestion- 
Despite medical. progress, It has been 
difficult to reduce the rate of premature 
births to below 5. per cent. 

Nevertheless,, new knowledge and 
thorough . medical check-ups on 
mothers-to-be have had their effects, 

. . More endangered unborn children 
are bom on time and those unborn chll- 
.dren ..who may not have pulled through 
once now stand a chance as premature 
births. 

- ! Although not a direct topic of 'discus- 
sion during the conference, ; Protesbr 
Hanns Guhschera and ' Dr Klads' Al- 
brecht, senior physician alt the Cli- 

nic, emphasised that greater considera- 
tion should be given to the psychologi- 
cal needs of children and parents. < •• 
Experienced nurses and doctors can 
tell whether a child is happy or js suf- 
fering from palm 

For this reason, rio amount of tech- 
nical davlces oan replace the role of the 
nurse. This was why nurses were Ipvifad 
to express their opinions at (he confe- 
rence. i 

As for parents, t ho strange apparatus 
and the clinical surroundings are. unfa- 
miliar. However, some, mothers, almost 
fee! at home there after a short time. 

They can touch their child and some- 
times even, breast-feed it* ■ 

(Bremer Nach rich len. 14 May 1983) 
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Change or risk wallowing in backwater, 
vice-chancellors warned 


T here fs a growing danger that the 
Federal ReoubHc nf Ourman.. 


■ p ■ j w uihi me 

^JL Federal Republic of Germany may 
drift into technological backwaters and 
be. forced merely to participate in the 
progress made by other nations. 

Microelectronics is just one of the 
fields in question, , . 

Bureaucracy, an atmosphere hostile 
tq. research and a basic aversion to elites 
; of any^kind are some of the reasons for 
th ft, 1 • ‘ 

ls a, great' risk of an inpreasiog 
•rj'wp-draitf’.of ideas and. innovations. 

At their annual meeting in' Darms- 
tadt, West German university vice- 
chancellors tried to tackle the problem, 
at least in their Reid: higher education. 



Changes essential 

•i P 0ricl discussion showed 

that incisive changes are essential if any- 
thing is to be achieved. 

A large number of students could 
pnly whistle and jeer as State Secretary 
; Albert Probst from the Federal Re- 
search Ministry in a truism said: "Our 
country must stay free so as to keep our 
education free". THis outburst is a sign 

of failure, by parents and schools. 

After all, the students represent the 

o^rX. baslsfor ;^ “ olit ' 

The sound dT M Vanks. gib horaeK ab a • 
reaction to ftobsfg words is unfortuna- 
tely something ail too common. 

How can and must the institutions of 

“If JJT edu 0 c f 1 t / ! on nd -i ust to technologi- 
ooi change?- What part should be pluyed 

by-theimmanities? 1 • 

The change of government last Octo- 


* * " 

bor was accompanied by the promise of 
j an. "intellectual change*" • 
i This promise must be turned into a 
priority in the field of education if our 
country is to survive. . , 

• Young people urgently need to be 
provided with education which includes 
an awareness of historical develop- 
ments and the realities of this, world. . . 

-Otherwise, it will not be possible to 
convince the hecklers of Darmstadt to 
think before they jeer. 

Universities faced by a twofold pro- 
blem. On the one hand, they are res- 
tricted in their sedpe for action by the 
vast increases in the number of stu- 
dents, the educational shortcomings of 
the would-be academics, the lack of 
public financial backing and the over- 
extravagant bureaucratic apparatus. 

On the other, they find It difficult to 
mqtlvate the best graduates each year to 
stay on at the university. 

This aspect was introduced into the 
discussion in Darmstadt by Theodor 
Bcrchem, President of the University of 
Wilrzburg and the next President of the 
Slora ' lCe WestGcmian vice-chan* 

Unfortunately, this topic was nut 
dealt with in sufficient detail. • 

The. German universities will only 
then be in a position to fiilfil the histori- 

:?! s0 . cIaI dc »wnds inode 'of them if 
the following can be achieved: 


• Society must undergo critical sclfre- 
fiection. The lack of willingness to 
achieve something in life must no lon- 
ger be regarded us fashionable. The 
word "elite" must no longer be treated 
as if it were a swear word. 

• Universities must once again bo uhle 
to attract the academic best to stay on 
an teach or cany out research in the 
universities themselves. 

The government should creato the nn- 
, propriate framework and industry must 
provide the necessary support. A scien- 
tific career must cease to be a dead-end 
street. 

At the moment, however, the employ- 
ment situation in universities is charac- 
terised by overcrowding. 

. This Is one of the results of the lean- 
ing towards "discount” professors over 
the past 20 years. 

What is needed is a kind of employ- 
ment bonus for all those who are will- 
Ing to carry on working in the academic 
world after they have got their degree. 

The idea would be to add a few rc- 

study 1 y ° 8rS t0 lbo * ctual P c riod of 

• Despite overcrowding and the lack 
of financiai backing, the universities 
will during the coming years have to 
stop being a resting junction Tor anyone 
who fancies studying. 

They must turn into institutions in 
which the mass of students receive u 
sound basic training, yet where the 
needs and abilities of (ho intellectual 
elite are also culered far. 

A fundamental reform of the system 


3 June 1 983-fo, 

of higher education can nob 
postponed. 0 ^ 

The Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and l„ ^ 
departing Presideat, QeS 

r P ir orsue ^^ 

be"ve U, ’ IVCral,yTWCh '^ 

Tho universities must bt t 
greater financial freedom by fe 
They must bo responsible fa 
own budgets. 

Politicians must no loi*!, 
weak excuses about legal uL 
bureaucrats. 

For historical reasons, we site 
ly to ever have a system onto 
cation us differentiated as fan 
in the Anglo-Saxon countrta. 

However, we need more cow 
between individual universities. 

A more specific higher t4 
policy, the increased use of lift 
fiinds, these aro just some oftb; 
bilities which move in thisdirwk 
setting-up of the Fediri 
biles first private university in E 
ke may pave the way for new* 
ments. 

Human nature’ 


1086 -5 June 1983 
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n vogue : getting divorced 
and living together 


Activities by the social seta 
part ments of the various unJr 
must also be mentioned here. ‘ 
As Professor Karl Dculschp 
out in Darmstadt: "It would xa 
un essential part of human mb 
the ability to think is ulwaysrciJ; 
ter than the ability to act." 

Rcul progress requires joint# 
ull scientists, those in (he logkik 
rieul field us well us those 
the humanities. „ 

frier fc 
(I)le Welt Hit 




y .,•* j J | ■ * O 

■w.iMJP* tied frorti page : 

">Sh anar 

Vi-T° oSild to drink iti thin 

■ ■ it y , lh0 ihild ' even 

MSA?? ft otdutsider. Just ta 

or oilier 
tfijf taii.es the 
In P*« disturbed.' Tto 

jiMujy childrpn, on the otlier haS 
. fihd out and. take pdva qtage of the 
•fV} themselves can have 

atl#nti °P ist-paidl to ihera by 
J^^ reataland 'People : ihi charge .of 

As rr W ,d ' appear ' to be 

fil ing io te P t ihe' dihlculHes ihvhlvi- 
edifth eye an ga in ; m ord a ffc'Ctioh . ; ' 

particularly obvious ;in 

bom™ I'dle boj or girl has j ust beei . 


(Die ' 

Trade-union leader heckled as he tells 
universities *where they are wrong 5 

m leader was accused of - ® 


A Kj? Un , lon Ieader waa accused of 
talking In terns or class strugglo 

^Xow haala !’ 0#t 0ri “ ted -. hKk " n 8 

?? duatM were generally 
not familiar with problems in the world 

3 » Friedrichs. who is head of 

‘wnr? W '°* nia ^ 9,ldepartinont metal 
workers union; . IG Metali. , 


other hand, urged an InteojHk* 
the "partnership between tad« 
3 science" (Herbert Gaswrt, dw* 
the board of tho BBC compand 
: Professors should becom ' 

This led to the hecklina amnno ih A of * he 

’ v|C e-chance!lors and other unlwraitv re chan 8«- They should not shy JJJ 
. presentalives. y re ‘ seeing such technological eW 

i There Were shouts accusim? . tC1 ^ or 1 n,ovln 8 ^rward, saidft; 

,<J5&C*.SSS!S 

■ .£t zssts** r* saRffisttS 

■ U.MI. ..n - .. fPecjfic university rc- OniveraitiM with th> mnn«rthtf a 


■ in.sa!!ot?aTlTr ,res " Kh ^- **?**»« * 

‘'scientific impartiality ^ ! n ists " 3 best d,lbl ' <rade unfo. *' unwn being" will be in com 

this did not exist. ™ ■ ?" ut 1 Th« • not robots. 

TJierp; Were always 'sneein^ f«» . 1 nntv ermaa Res earch Association Admittedly, there will be# 

-•ssama&SF! . Asaar- - ^ ;as!«rs«s 

lasssssaais ■ wxsaa 

*b*cs, production' was the lenL^r °’ d -’ ( l 16 um . v6rs,lies had only made si| y ■ job to train such experts. 

combination of capSl td W ° f , a 5 contributions." niy made McrMe emphasises that lb 

i «puai ana human a- The k. 


newborn cOmpetitidn.'' ;;r : ; f 
' •' Hcrthninn B8hm . 

■ .. r . 

• r (Ur Deuischiaiid, J6 Miy fjgs* 


' m business .exerted far more Jn- 
search! ° n qualUy and objectives of re- 

AH tho most important research onra. 
j JJJS 01 had at bcst “nlibi trade SX 

'ontvL? erinan Research Association 

only naa renmapniai _<• * . 11 , 


ihl T" 1. inc , universities by saying 
that according to the ntleit of So? 

mics^ production' was the result of a 

S l “ Uonof and .humaafa- 
reselrh eVer ’ UnfVer8fly Aching and 

research are more, capital-oriented than 
labour-oriented," he said* " 


nuns rvicrxie, managing cn»n 
Ihe Bosch group, warned -sgi^ 
Bining the wont when It conei M 
nologicat change. 

Kven In the future, tlw ^ 
human beipg** will be in cobb** 
not robots. 

Admittedly, there will be Sfl* 
phaaie on the -'individual." ^ 
oologies require more qrfj 
better trained workers, *a*M 
^not necessarily more." It Is W ! 


; ,,m,t ed contributions." Merkle emphasises that lb^ 

The unions have been demanding the 8,80 fae a co^aponding shap^J 
social control of technological chan^! personality. "The university^ 
: ^ or more than years. •' * ‘ * it* educeifouai duly in motf 

-.-••• and all-round terms"' -_SJ 

•!; • . ;• i.-. . r 


Tor more than ycarL ' '^ 1 oiaoge 

RcpresemativM or ihdurtiy ida br - 
<ba largo r«Mrch orga„i Mlio y . . 


fore and more divorced couples 
I are not separating, Freiburg so- 
Sy students say. Over 10,000 are es- 
fcd to have continued living under 
|ame roof as though the decree had 
ir been granted. 

ie name on the door is the same, 
[come home from work at the same 
as before and on Saturdays they, 
^hop together at the local super- 
pose in the block is unduly worn- 
fet they are, as it were, living in sin. ; 
r were divorced a while ago and the 
has blown over. 

growing number of couples are 
ig together after divorce, and 
| so voluntarily, regardless of age 
Egth of marriage. 

ftistlcally they may be of no real 
fjcance, but they are more interest- 
B psychologists end sociologists. 

Jow we are no longer bound by the 
fags lines," one 32-year-old divor- 
ays, "we get on well together." She 
divorced a year ago after a marri- 
hat lasted nearly a docado. 
tey don't even have trouble with the 
h welfare department because their 


fit loves tend to be extreme. Word- 
s, parents hope children don't get 
^trouble," 

an unwanted pregnancy is not 
Rjy problem. There Is also the risk 
[|h exclusive nature of the relation- 
twill hinder individual develop- 

ffiand girls of 15 or 16 go around 
I in hand or arm In arm. They meet 
l^and go for long walks or sit 
pdat home In his room or hers. 

mums look in now and then 
tae pretext or other, but the couple 
ft seem to be squatting together on 
jw listening to ear-splitting music. 
$ occasionally go out with others 
fj r age, but even in the group they 
sight of each other. And they 
ly 15 or 16. 

Ir parents disapprove, They are 
ung, the tale goes. Too young for 
Not for first love affairs, surely; 
we age to have them, 
it so upsets parents Is the exclu- 
Jturo of their relationship at their 
boy only have eyes for each other, 
ir idea of being Talthiftil to each 


six-year-old child is living with its di- 
vorced parents. 

The child doesn't yet appreciate what 
has happened legally. What is more, it 
doesn't have to share the sad fate of so 
many other children in broken homes. 

Couples usually stay together initially 
after the decree because the one who 
was due to move out has not yet found 
somewhere suitable to stay. 

So they agree to share the old home 
for the time being, and arrangments of 
this kind have frequently been sanction- 
ed by the divorce court 

Only when one of the parties to a di- 
vorce has behaved in a way that is felt 
to be seriously insulting to the other can 
he or she be ordered by the court to 
move out. 

The Freiburg students say an estimat- 
ed 10,000-odd couples in the Federal 
Republic of Germany have carried on 
living together after a divorce. 

The majority of them no longer feel it 
to be a merely temporary arrangement. 

Most stay-togethdrsiwere married for 
over 10 years. Relative newly-weds 
whose marriages are on the rocks arc 
more inclined to make a dead break. 


“We are still living together because 
we both realise the divorce was mad- 
ness," says a 48-year-old Right engineer 
who has continued living with his ex- 
wife for over five years. 

Yet he will hear nothing of remarry- 
ing. “It is good to feel free without hav- 
ing to make use of one's freedom.” he 
feels. “Not once in the five years since 
our divorce have I been unfaithful to 
my wife." 

Landlords have not been found to 
have moral misgivings In any but excep- 
tional circumstances. Other people who 
live in the apartment block are seldom 
upset at the idea either. 

“It is not for us to be holier than 
thou," says the manager of a housing 
corporation. “As a rule we never even 
get to know that tenants are divorced 
and continue to live in their old apart- 
ments.” 

Couples who never get married in the 
first place are another matter. 

Problems moBtly arise when the ex- 
husband or ex-wlfe produces, another 
woman (or man) who sleeps in more 
than just occasionally, 

Mutual tolerance. is then soon ex- 
hausted and the household breaks up 
once and for all. The offender heathen 
been grossly injurious to. the other. ’ 

This Is the legal definition of a situa- 
tion in which the court could order a 
party to move out of the former marital 
homo In the first place. 

WaJdewarKelberg , 
(Qeneral.AwlBer Bonn.' 14 May 1983) 


Adults still spoil sport about 
hot fumblings of young love 


dance with one another at parties, not 
with anyone else. 

Parents who arrange parties for the 
children and their friends are Invariably 
shocked and at a loss to account for 
how the parties go. 

The lights are low, the music is ears- 
putting. Half a dozen teenage couples 
sit around quietly necking. There isn't 
much dancing. 

As for ftin, there doesn't seem to bo 
any: at least, not what their parents 
would see as fun. 

Parents of teenage children live in 
constant fear of them getting “into trou- 
ble." Well they might, but first loves 
can be a problem in other ways. 

School Is often neglected. So are 
sport, music, the family and other group 
activities. 

Activity and experience are limited to 
other Is 60 restricted that they will only 


a small circle centred on the girl or boy- 
friend. Friendships with others of their 
own sex are abandoned or grow less 
close. 

The young couple tend to Isolated 
and to live in a world of their own. 
They are no longer able to take a closer 
look at other possible partners. 

With their fixation on each other they 
lose personal freedom, First loves 
sometimes marry, but hot often, and 
Just as well! 

Sooner or later they feel the need for 
freedom and a wider choice, although it 
may not be until they are well on into 
their midlife crisis: 

Parents are unlikely to do any good 
by putting their feet down or by re- 
proaching (he children, Talking with 
them may help, 

Stella Nevper 

■ : (Mioqli«laMrMoisM l 14M«3rl983) 


wnd terms" he said- ^ 
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Who nwnufdetu w what?; 

Find supplier# end produots, 
send for quotstfons; compare 
pries*, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lowq t prices.: 

Thie ls a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the reedy. 

5ss/ to uss, lust like an ! r 
endywqpeedfs: 

Prixtuofe, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
elphabetlcaily.compIsta wHh .. 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address- 

A telephone number is Hated for 
each supplier. 1 

1,400 pagaa A4, Indexed In 
English and French,. 

Price; DM68.18 post free In 
Germany, DM76 off abroad. 


Legal problems 
for cohabiting 
couples 

O ver one million people In the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany live as 
man and wife in all but name. Legally, 
says a Dortmund lawyer. It could be dy- 
namite. 

“When a marriage is on the rocks the 
legal repercussions are fairly straight- 
forward," Regina Rogalski told a legal 
conference in Essen. 

“But when couples who live outside 
wedlock spilt up, endless problems 
occur." She was not opposed to such 
relationships but merely felt an alterna- 
tive contract should be signed. 

Reaching prior agreement on who got 
what if they split up would save couples 
endless time and trouble. ■ 

There is no such thing as palimony in 
Germany despite cases that cannot be 
described as other than traglo for the 
empty-handed survivor. 

In one case the woman had looked 
after the man for '30 years. Investing 
countless time and money In their part- 
nership. But whcn he died she was pen- 
niless. 

His legal heirs Inherited all his money 
and property. She could only have Inhe- 
rited a fair share if he had made a will 
in her favour or they had reached ap- 
propriate contractual arrangements. . 

When unmarried couples split up 
they may have to go to court over every- 
thing: the apartment, the ftimlture, the 
car and the bank account. 

There were people who made a point 
of not getting married, Frau Rogalski 
said, to avoid the financial obligations 
of matrimony. 

Yet contractual arrangements were 
seldom made, possibly because people 
felt they amounted to an admission of 
mistrust. 

Such agreements are not expensive. 
The notary's fee for a contract Involving 
goods and property worth DM20,000 
and a monthly allowance of DM800 is 
DM210. 

Despite the legal Insecurity the pro- 
fession would prefer not to see legisla- 
tion to deal with palimony. 

There is only one point on which le- 
gislation is called for, Frau Rogalski 
said, and many lawyers agree. 

When the mother dies the natural fa- 
ther has no rights over the child and 
will not be awarded oustody over It. If 
the relationship breaks down he may 
not even be allowed to see |L 

Horst Zimammaoa 
(UMcarNuliiietitra, IS May 1983) 
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